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LAUNCHING. 
By F. Bocte. 


—_—————_—— 


TaIs is an amusement endeared to man by the reprobation of all 
those who do not themselves pursue it. The wrath of an outraged 
nation accumulates upon the launch in its sputtering course up or 
down stream. All the frequenters of the river, their wives or the 
ir-haired stranger within their boats, agree in hatred of the in- 
truder. Even though we venture to include lock-keepers in the 
ranks of humanity, not a friend can the launcher rely on. And 
this is a delightful position to hold, for a few hours, when safe 
fom more forcible demonstrations of hostility. Those sorrowful 
philosophers who have analysed the secrets of pleasure predicted 
the popularity of launching. The delight of the gods was to sit 
iloft beside their nectar, girdled by the gleaming world, and smile 
at an ill-used race of men. Modern imitators are not wholly de- 
rived of other divine joys. If they have no immediate prospect of 
blight and famine, plague and earthquake, the phenomena affec- 
toned by Olympians, they occasionally get a glimpse of ‘ sinking 
ships and praying hands.’ This is a gregarious age. The time of 
v@ and the degree of passion which make two company whilst 
three is none’ become more and more abridged. Most of us have 
‘0 unavowed suspicion that we are dull dogs, with a small and 
Weertain bark; but a pack of such can make a noise, and amuse- 
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582 LAUNCHING. 
is rather dreaded in the first chapters and the last of a passion 
and the launch is convenient for evading this ordeal without iin 
fession. Moreover, it exhilarates some people to go quickly ; and 
in this case rapid motion has a double charm. For the Conseryg. 
tors have enacted a graceful and an amiable by-law, forbidding 
steamers to travel more than four miles an hour. Such excellent 
intentions, unsupported by visible means of enforcement, deserve 
respect, and thus there is peculiar satisfaction in racing at a speed 
of ten knots. A perilous sport is notoriously favoured by the man- 
hood of Great Britain; and the love of fair-play, equally character- 
istic, cannot but be gratified when all the sport is allotted to one 
player, and all the peril to the other. On these accounts launching 
may be expected to become more and more popular. It is worth 
while, therefore, to regard its principles and disadvantages from a 
social point of view. 

There are few sorts of amusement in which persons are so 
closely thrown together for as long as the trial lasts. The launch, 
as a rule, offers no means of entertainment in itself, saving the 
chance of a blow-up. There is not a piano, that blesscd resource, 
and cards would be thought sinful on the river by those who would 
play poker in church during a friend’s funeral. In all respects the 
old-fashioned barge was vastly more pleasant. One could dance 
there ; one could land and stroll along the towing-path ; one could 
find sequestered corners to whisper. The delights of launching 
are different. It is strongly impressed on everybody that the day 
is to be passed in rollicking, if guileless, pleasure. The difficulty 
is to attain the level of one’s wishes. In the small cabin there 
may be room for the ladies to sit, but scarcely for the gentlemen to 
stand. On the quarter-deck everybody can overhear the conversation 
of his neighbours. Seats there are above the machinery ; but, in 
the first place, those who occupy them impede the entrance of the 
saloon; and, in the second, even the trusty crew are not always 
deaf to a whisper though marble to command. There is no pos 
sibility at all of escaping one’s companions for a moment. The 
whole day must be passed knee to knee, unless, for an hour too 
brief, the host will let us stray ashore. Seldom will he permit 
this. His avowed notion in starting was ‘to get up as high as 
ever we can, you know;’ and, on reaching that altitude, to return 4s 
quickly. 

What pleasure there can be in exploring waters which, though 
unvisited by us, are comparatively familiar to geographers, 18 not 
to be explained. Indefatigably, however, he goes. ahead, and sug- 
gestions of halting are received with impatience. The most he 
will allow is an hour’s interval for tea at some riverside hotel. As 
owner of the craft, he finds distractions forbidden to his guests. 
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LAUNCHING. 583 


He can inquire about the machinery with a reasonable confidence 
that his skipper will not laugh aloud. He can fascinate fair beings 
to rigidity by expressing distrust of the ‘ Kingston valve,’ or some 
such mysterious intestine of his vessel. But other persons have 
absolutely no resource. Observations of the flying scenery are not 
encouraged. All, and especially the ladies, impatiently wait for 
the fun to begin; but one cannot be surprised if they wait in vain. 
Holding a pistol to a friend’s head is not the best process for 
insuring a flow of easy wit. We could imagine a party which 
night be pleasant enough even beneath the unfortunate conditions 
suggested ; but it must be chosen with thought and ample know- 
ledge. The lord of a launch, if he possess a mind, seldom strains 
it in selecting guests. He goes around asking people, just as he 
meets them or thinks of them, in a way which would be denounced 
as offensive lunacy did he apply it to a dinner. But, as we have 
shown, a launch-party is, beyond all compare, more difficult to 
‘carry off.” The result of broadcast invites is a conglomeration, 
unformed and void, which differs most from a mingling of acids in 
the respect that it never effervesces. When it is remembered that 
some of these quasi-hospitable fanatics start up the river in the 
forenoon, to get back just in time for the very last train; that 
domestic pressure may compel yourself to countenance this pitiable 
form of imbecility ; and that the melancholy results which you in 
vain foretold will merely be laid on your own shoulders when they 
duly come to pass, you should refresh your memory with the nar- 
ration of Job’s troubles before hastily comforting yourself with the 
thought that there have been men more wretched. 

We have treated the simplest and commonest form of an ill- 
regulated entertainment, but there are others still more painful. 
The combined picnic which young men are fond of organising was 
almost sure to be tolerable in the wider space of a barge, and, if 
properly managed, it became really pleasant. But all the delight 
evaporates in a launch, unless, as rarely happens, the company has 
been chosen with extreme tact. It may be taken for granted that 
the ladies will nearly all be pretty, and some of them charming ; 
the men, we may admit, excellent comrades at the club, and in the 
small commerce of life. But qualities unsuspected appear in a man 
with whom one has ten hours to pass in a floating prison. We 
lay put aside the case—improbable, but possible—of Dionysius, 
Aphrodite, and Phebus Apollo combining to play mischief. There 
are other dangers. This acquaintance shows a spirit of practical 
Joking repressed since schooldays, but reappearing under this pro- 
Vocation; and another displays a lack of that good temper which 
befits the companion of a humorist. One proposes a game which 
draws to his party a number of ladies; whilst a second, equally 
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584 LAUNCHING. 


supported, insists on something else. The small deck is not wide 
enough for both, and they argue drearily, whilst time passes by, 
and the fair ones yawn. When at length the difficulty is settled, 
it is generally resolved into some effort of skill in which the ladies 
lose their money ; and ladies do not love to lose. But, perhaps, 
one of them may show a special aptitude, entering under the allow- 
ance of her sex, which presses the banker rather close, and then he 
may not like it. But dreariest of all the time is that hour towards 
sunset, when young gentlemen feel their hearts expanded to har. 
mony. It is probable that the most distressing sight offered before 
compassionate Heaven is an English gentleman, well born and bred, 
who undertakes a comic ditty. He requires a deal of feminine 
influence to perpetrate the act; but his enemies and rivals have their 
joy at length. Perhaps, however, the funny man of such a party 
holds the most painful position. ‘The funny man in general is a 
being unjustly despised. He occasionally emits, in his rude style, 
a notion which, polished and adapted, merits and receives no small 
success. The funny gentleman should be shut up in Broad- 
moor; there he might strive to earn ‘ her Majesty’s pleasure,’ con- 


centrating upon one august individual the talent which fails when 


distributed. But he is bound to make a noise, and you are bound 
to smile. Your own modest, but not unappreciated, wit is smoth- 
ered. The foolish hubbub only seems to break at the moment 
when you are venturing on a pretty whisper beneath its untrust- 
worthy protection. The only course for a sensible man is to flee 
his well-meaning friends ; but this he cannot do without disagreeable 
fuss. Le vin est tiré; faut le boire! Persons in this situation 
have prayed for a blow-up with much more energy than the late 
Canon M‘Neile declared was sufficient to insure attention. 
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WITH COSTS. 
By Mrs. NEWMAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ TOO LATE,’ ‘ JEAN,’ ‘ THE LAST OF THE HADDONS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MR. BLAIR’S DISCOVERY. 


Mr. BuatR gave Nora a few days to get a little used to the 
great change in her prospects before again presenting himself at 
Riverside. He was not a little curious as to how she would be 
affected by it. What would she be under the severe test of a 
sudden accession to wealth? Above all, would she wear her new 
honours gracefully? He had once associated with gentlewomen, 
and still had a keen perception of the signs and symptoms which 
mark the difference between the real thing and its counterfeit. 

Her residence at Riverside did not appear to have done very 
much for her, in the way of giving her the advantage of mixing in 
society. Moreover, she had thought herself of no importance in 
the world, not possessing the prestige of either birth, position, or 
money. He had not even succeeded in satisfying her that she had 
aright to the sum expended upon her. What would she be now ? 
One thing was very clear to him: it was absolutely necessary, for 
the furtherance of his plans, that he should obtain a more exact 
knowledge of her character than he at present possessed. 

He had inquired for Mrs. Lydesley, no longer desirous to avoid 
meeting her; and, after showing him into the drawing-room, Susan 
had gone in search of her mistress. Walking towards the open 
window, he presently saw Nora pacing slowly up and down the 
shaded terrace-walk by the river, with Basil Lydesley’s large dog 
by her side. 

After watching her a few moments, he stepped out on to the 
lawn and went down a side walk towards her, altogether forgetting 
Mrs. Lydesley. The first thing he noticed was the simplicity of 
her attire. She had not been in any haste to avail herself of her 
opportunities for decking herself in the latest fashions. ‘There was 
hot as yet any evidence that it was part of her ambition to wear 
ine clothes. The morning gown she wore was simple and very 
becoming, but, even his eyes could see, inexpensive. And the 
easy grace of her movements,—her beauty! He was beginning to 
give it the name of beauty now, and to understand why it would 
exist only for certain eyes, although its pure womanliness—the 
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delicate grace which was yet as far from being indicative of weak. 
ness as is the fine symmetry of the racehorse—would be patent 
to all. 

As he gazed at her, walking slowly down the side path towards 
her, and as yet himself unseen, an expression of pain—it almost 
seemed like remorse—gathered in his face. He stopped, shading 
his eyes with his hand for a moment. But he presently shook 
himself free of the new and uncomfortable feeling which had taken 
possession of him, and walked on. 

She had paused in her walk, and stood with one hand upon 
Lion’s neck, and her eyes wistfully following the flowing river. 

‘Are you dreaming over your good fortune, young lady ?” 

‘Mr. Blair!’ seeing him for the first time, and turning to 
shake hands, a hot flush becomingly suffusing her cheeks, in her 
consciousness of what had been the subject of her thoughts. 

‘I suppose you are beginning now to get a little accustomed to 
the new aspect of things ?’ he pleasantly commenced. 

‘No; it seems just as strange as ever; but I daresay I shall 
gct used to it in time. Would you like to go into the house ?” 

‘Not just yet. It is pleasantly shaded and cooler here,’ join- 
ing her in her walk, his hands clasped behind him Napoleon-wise 
as ke went on. ‘ Your ambition ought to be satisfied now, I think ? 

‘Yes, I suppose so—yes; of course it ought to be.’ 

‘But it is not ?’ he sharply interrogated, with a keen glance at 
her grave face. 

‘No,’ she replied, in a low voice. 

One thing wes evident enough. She was not in the habit of 
concealing her thoughts; though a little reluctant to say what she 
did, it did not seem to occur to her to say anything else, or to 
attempt to veil her meaning in any way. He regarded her very 
curiously, struck more by the unsatisfied yearning in her eyes than 
by the tone of her voice, although that told something too. 

‘I am afraid it will take a great deal to satisfy such ambition 
as yours, Miss Heathcote.’ | 

‘It will never be satisfied,’ a little brusquely. She saw the 
grave surprise in his eyes, and broke into a little laugh, though 
there was the ring of pain rather than mirth in it, as she tumed 
towards the great dog stepping slowly by her side with grave, 
watchful, upturned eyes; and said, ‘ We want the moon, do we not, 
Lion—nothing less than the moon ?’ 

‘Or the Prince Charming we were talking about the other day? 
good-naturedly said Mr. Blair, reflecting that she was but a girl 
after all, with probably a girl’s romantic fancies. 

She bent lower over Lion, almost touching his head with her 
lips. ‘He was to be a king, you know.’ 
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WITH COSTS. 587 

‘Well, well, we will call him a king, if that pleases you better; 
and hope that he may soon come this way,’ he indulgently replied. 
‘Meantime, you must pardon my occasionally reminding you of 
every-day matters. Is it still your desire to remain at Riverside, 
a3 you Stated in your letter? Do you think that is the wisest 
course 2” 

‘I don’t know about the wisdom of it,’ a half-sad smile curving 
her lips fora moment. ‘But I mean to remain as long as Mrs. 
Lydesley is willing for me to stay.’ 

' ‘She is not very likely to object under such very satisfactory 
conditions, I think. Did I quite understand—have you really offered 
to pay her six hundred a year ?’ 

‘She will not accept more, Mr. Blair.’ 

‘Very conscientious indeed,’ grimly. ‘ But have you reflected ?’ 

‘T have decided,’ quietly meeting his eyes. 

He drew in his lips for a moment, then somewhat sharply 
replied, ‘ You appear very independent of advice.’ 

‘Indeed, no—not always. This is a question upon which 
advice is not needed. One ought to judge for oneself about some 
things; I have been trained to do that, you know,’ absently. ‘O 
no, I forgot; you do not know.’ 

He was looking doubtfully and somewhat disapprovingly at her 
again. JWhat was she? Was it possible that she was going to 
turn out one of those specimens of her sex of whom he had so great 
an aversion—platform-women ? 

‘Judging for yourself may be all very well up to a certain point; 
but if carried beyond that, it might beget too high an estimate of 
your own capabilities.’ 

‘One too often gets a rebuff for that. Wouldn’t there be 
more danger of over-estimating one’s own judgment if it were not 
exercised ?” 

He looked at her with new surprise. ‘That means, I sup- 
pose, that you have been accustomed to measure yours with a 
stronger ?’ 

‘Yes, it is just that,’ meeting his eyes with a frank smile. 
‘There is no danger of my over-estimating my powers in any way, 
I think, Mr. Blair.’ | 

‘Ah! with a more satisfied look. ‘I must know a little more 
of Mrs. Lydesley. I was given to understand she is an exceptional 
Woman.’ 

About Basil Lydesley he knew nothing. The gentleman to 
Whom Mrs. Lydesley had referred him, when he was treating for 
Nora’s residence with her, had happened to allude somewhat 
obscurely to the son as being ‘ different from the ordinary run of 
men ;’ and this, coupled with the mother’s desire to add to their 

















588 WITH COSTS. 
income the small sum to be gained by receiving Nora, had appeared 
significant enough to Mr. Blair. He had never seen Basil Lydes. 
ley, nor taken the trouble to ascertain anything more abont him 
accepting it as a matter of course that the term ‘ different from the 
ordinary run of men’ had been used ambiguously, to imply some 
sort of mental or physical inferiority. Indeed, the mere fact of 
man making no effort to improve his position in the world augured 
a certain kind of mental deficiency in the estimation of the hard 
man of business. 

Nora contented herself with replying that the association with 
Mrs. Lydesley had indeed been of great benefit to her. 

He was beginning to think so too. At any rate, so far ag 
mental culture went, her pupil promised to do Mrs. Lydesley a great 
deal of credit. Whether frank simplicity and decision of character, 
the absence of anything like self-consciousness or affectation in 
thought or bearing, were becoming the order of the day or not—he 
had been too long out of society to know what was the latest fashion 
for heroines—he found it very charming. 

‘And you prefer still to remain Nora ?’ he presently said, with 
a side look at the sweet reflective face. 

‘Yes, it is simpler, and I am used to it. Lots of people have 
pet names, you know; and I do not think I should ever feel like 
Evelyn.’ 

As she spoke he saw a swift change in the expression of her 
eyes, and her whole face brighten. 

He looked quickly round, curious to ascertain who or what had 
the power to affect her in this way, and his eyes fell upon a tall 
distinguished-looking man coming down the lawn towards them. 
The long easy swinging step, broad shoulders, and sinewy frame 
told of physical strength ; and the massive well-set head, penetrative 
gray eyes, and firm mouth and chin seemed to indicate that it was 
healthily balanced by the mental. 

‘A man!’ was Mr. Blair’s mental exclamation; and as he was 
rather apt to taunt certain of his clients with being lacking in manly 
qualities, the term meant something in his own estimation. 

On his side, Basil Lydesley was looking somewhat curiously at 
Mr. Blair. Nora recollected that this was their first meeting, and 
introduced them. Only the usual conventional words were spoken 
between them; but Mr. Blair was quick to recognise that the other 
was ‘different from the ordinary run of men’ in quite another way 
from that he had expected to find him. Inferior! Very few he 
came in contact with met him with the same keen penetrative look 
that rested upon him now. ‘This was a man who held himself well 
in hand, and had nothing to fear in the way of unpleasant revela- 
tions from any one. 
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‘A man!’ he mentally repeated, eyeing the other appreciatively. 

But the next moment he chanced to glance towards Nora again ; 
and, in spite of herself, her face revealed something else to him. 
Suddenly he found himself in possession of the key to a great deal 
that had hitherto so much puzzled him, and thrown him out in his 
calculations with respect to her. It was a revelation, and a very 
unwelcome one. How was it that the danger of this had not once 
suggested itself to him? It had never occurred to him that there 
was the possibility of her being brought into association with a man 
of this kind. 

He drew in his lips, somewhat curtly replying to Basil Lydes- 
ley’s pleasant remarks apropos of the day’s news. He was seeking 
in his mind for the best way of setting about what he told himself 
there must not be a moment’s delay in doing. He must first ascer- 
tain how far things had gone between them, then at once take 
measures—any that would serve the purpose—to nip sentiment in 
the bud. Love-making between these two must be put a stop to 
at once, and at any cost. 

His first few adroit questions brought about the explanation 
from Basil Lydesley that he had hitherto been an idle man. But 
Nora hastily demurred. 

‘Idle! How can you call yourself that, Basil, working so long 
and steadily as you do ?’ 

‘Basil! I see, young lady—Basileus,’ was Mr. Blair’s mental 
ejaculation, passing his hand backwards and forwards over his chin, 
as his habit was when not in one of his best moods. | 

No; there was no time to be lost. A chance shot would be 
better than nothing. 

‘I only meant in the money-getting way,’ smilingly said Basil. 

‘You are not like Miss Heathcote, Mr. Lydesley. According 
to what she tells me, it will take a great deal to satisfy her ambi- 
tion.’ 

The quick look of pain in her face, and a slightly sterner tight- 
ening of Basil Lydesley’s lips, seemed, Mr. Blair thought, to indi- 
cate that his shot had told. He cheerfully went on: 

‘Hers is a fortune that would satisfy most young ladies, I 
think ; but she tells me that her ambition is not satisfied yet,’ his 
eyes resting upon her as he spoke. A hot blush suddenly flamed 
into her cheeks, then as suddenly died out of them again, whilst 
her hand tightened nervously upon the back of the garden-seat she - 
was standing by ; and she cast an appealing glance towards him, 
all of which Basil Lydesley was quick to take note of. 

Mr. Blair smiled to himself. So far so good. They were both 
a8 easily read as two children. They loved each other; and the 
young man had lofty notions about accepting a fortune at her hands 
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—or persuaded her that he had—and that would assist him t 
prevent Mr. Lydesley from interfering with his plans. 

‘Well, well,’ he pleasantly went on, ‘I suppose I must not tel] 
tales out of school. A great many young ladies are said to be 
ambitious of obtaining a title that way, though few aim go high, 
perhaps.’ 

He glanced at them, both too much troubled and absorbed to 
notice him, and congratulated himself upon having said the right 
thing to serve his purpose. ‘There is a great deal to fear,’ he 
thought. ‘ But half the game is won when you see your adver- 
sary’s hand. Yes; it is plain enough. The pride and independ- 
ence of a poor man and the pride of a high-spirited girl, conscious 
of a love that is not sought, and all that sort of thing. I quite 
understand ; and it will serve me as well as anything else, put to 
good use.’ 

Basil Lydesley had cast a keen glance at the young girl’s face, 
and believed what the other meant him to believe. There seemed 
no other way of accounting for her conscious confused looks and 
utter silence. <A title! She already desired to marry a man with 
a title, and had acknowledged it to Mr. Blair! Nora! 

There was a pitiful look in his eyes as he again turned them 
upon her drooping face for a moment, the gentle pity and sorrowful 
wonder which was to her already wounded spirit so keen a blow. 
The idea that she coveted wealth for wealth’s sake had been hard 
to bear; but a title! He would overcome! She, at least, should 
never know that she had had the power to extract the sunshine from 
his life. 

He made no direct reply to Mr. Blair’s speech. Only Nora 
herself knew how much she had fallen in his estimation. Indeed, 
the few words he said were spoken as though he were generously 
endeavouring to screen her in the shame and humiliation he gave 
her the credit for feeling. Suffer she did, and would. He knew 
her too well to believe that she would ever so far succeed in stifling 
her best impulses as to secure happiness by crooked means. 

Mr. Blair had gone as far as he considered it wise to go in the 
outset, and was very well satisfied with the progress he had made. 
He had now only to proceed cautiously, and the rest would be easy 
enough. ‘They had strong wills, and were not to be easily led; 
but they appeared also to have high-flown notions in a certain 
direction, and might be influenced through them. He had only to 
touch the right keynote, and they would be capable of any amount 
of heroisms, in the way of self-sacrifice or what not. This m- 
terested him. He was accustomed to appeal to the worst side of 
human nature, influencing people through their lower motives. 
Here he would have to appeal to the higher. 
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A few words from Mr. Blair, with reference to the boat swaying 
to and fro at the terrace-steps, led to the subject of boating. Basil 
Lydesley explained that he had acquired the taste while in resi- 
dence at Oxford, and the two were led on to college topics, in which 
they were very soon sufficiently interested to afford Nora the oppor- 
tunity she was longing for to slip away unobserved. 

An hour later the two came slowly up across the lawn, stopping 
now and again on the way, as their interest deepened in the subjects 
they were discussing, then passed into the library, having already 
so far advanced in their knowledge of each other as to desire to 
know more. The library, with its well-lined shelves, tables covered 
with papers and pamphlets upon the newest questions of the day, 
and general appearance of being constantly in use, was another 
revelation to Mr. Blair. They were presently comparing notes over 
some of Basil Lydesley’s rare old copies, with a zest which the 
elder man had not expected to feel about anything again. 

But when Mrs. Lydesley went in to beg him to remain to 
dinner, he declined. After a little pleasant interchange of courtesies 
with her, he took his departure. He promised to run down to 
Riverside when he could spare a few hours, and had his reasons for 
desiring so to do. But the memory of his dead son had been too 
painfully revived for him to be able to remain then. 

He walked slowly towards the railway station absorbed in 
thought. This, then, was the reason why Nora preferred to remain 
at Riverside ; and no wonder, since she was capable of appreciating 
Basil Lydesley. That their appreciation of each other should 
merge into something stronger was also natural enough, and it 
might have met with no opposition from him had it not interfered 
with his plans. Basil Lydesley was evidently— He stopped 
short in his walk, struck with a sudden remembrance. Lydesley ! 
How was it this had never occurred to him before? His dead boy 
had talked of Basil Lydesley as the most promising man of his 
year, and as though they were upon intimate terms. THe stood in 
the middle of the road as though transfixed to the spot. With 
that remembrance a new idea had suggested itself. If what he 
was planning and scheming for might have been brought about in 
this way by legitimate means, and he been spared— 

He glanced about him with wild eyes, as if he suddenly per- 
ceived a loophole of escape from some terrible evil, and yet feared 
'o avail himself of it. If conscience was pleading with him its 
Yolee was very, very quickly silenced. He pulled his hat down over 
his eyes, and, though somewhat heavily and wearily, plodded on 
egain, murmuring, ‘ Too late! No, no, there must be no wavering 
haw—no turning to the right nor the left.’ 

As though to strengthen himself in his resolution, he wrote a 
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long letter to Sir Edward Wraystone immediately he reached 
home. : 

Both Mrs. Lydesley and her son were ready to sound the 
praises of Mr. Blair when Nora joined them at dinner. She had 
delayed making her appearance until the last moment, and entered 
the room with flushed cheeks and lowered eyes, conscious how 
much appearances must be against her with Basil, and that she 
would never be able to explain Mr. Blair’s mistake. She believed 
that it was merely a mistake, and brought about by her own foolish 
play upon Basil’s name. But to explain that would be to let him 
see something more. 

‘Someway I had formed quite a wrong impression of Mr. 
Blair,’ said Mrs. Lydesley. ‘He is quite a gentleman of the old 
school, Nora, so courteous and well-bred.’ 

‘A thinker, too,’ said Basil; ‘clear and critical, and, I fancy, 
profound.’ 

‘T have not seen very much of him,’ murmured Nora. ‘ And I 
suppose it requires one with Basil’s tastes to touch his sym- 
pathies.’ 

‘But he was so pleasant with me, dear,’ said Mrs. Lydesley, 
to whom, in his softened frame of mind, he had been more like hin- 
self in past days than the Mr. Blair Nora knew. 

‘She is feeling the shame of her weakness being revealed,’ 
thought Basil, with some little relief. Anything seemed preferable to 
the thought that she was so changed as to feel no shame of the change. 

Nora made some indefinite reply to Mrs. Lydesley, then became 
constrained and silent again. 

‘Where is Nora, Basil?’ a couple of hours later inquired Mrs. 
Lydesley of her son. 

‘Somewhere about the lawn; her seat down by the river, 
perhaps.’ 

‘Nora’s seat,’ as they called it, was beneath an old elm at one 
end of the terrace, completely sheltered and hidden from view on 
all sides but that facing the river. Mrs. Lydesley had guessed 
where she was, and only wanted to suggest it to her son that he 
might join Nora. He had brought a book into the drawing-room 
that night, but did not, his mother fancied, appear very intent upon 
it, Presently she ventured bolder tactics. 

‘I wish you would find her and say that tea will soon be ready, 
Basil.’ 

He was silent a moment; then, in a low voice, said, 

‘My dear mother, you must give up that hope. ‘There can 
never be anything more than friendship between Nora and me. For 
my sake, as well as hers, do not try to bring about what cannot be, 
or you will prevent her from allowing me to be her friend.’ 
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Mrs. Lydesley could not help shedding a few bitter tears; but 
she remained silent, and he gravely went on, 

‘Poor Nora! she needs a friend just now; more, perhaps, than 
she has ever needed one in her life. I want to be her friend; and 
there is not the slightest reason why we should not go on as before, 
unless she becomes afraid that I want what she has not to give.’ 

‘But, Basil, do listen! I know—lI feel quite sure—’ 

‘My dear mother, J know, and will act accordingly. If you 
interfere in any way, you will simply prevent me from being her 
friend.’ 

‘T will do nothing against your wish,’ she murmured. 

‘Like a Trojan, as you are!’ bending down to kiss her cheek. 

He stepped out from the window, and stood under the verandah 
gazing intently down into the deep shadows amongst the trees. 
Presently he caught sight of Nora’s white dress, and went down 
the lawn towards her. She stood with her elbows upon the stone 
balustrade, her chin between her hands, and her face upturned to 
the stars. 

‘So far—ah, yes, I know he is mine as you are mine, to look 
up to, and believe, and trust in; but—’ 

‘Star-gazing, Nora? What are they telling you to-night ?’ 

She turned her eyes to meet his, replying, as one in a dream, 
‘How far off they are—how far off everything best is.’ 

This was the Nora of the past again. He did not misunder- 
stand her so far as to imagine that she was speaking of money or 
titles now. 

‘Why farther off than usual? What burdens your wings to- 
night? Can you not get even as far as fairyland? It looks more 
than usually mysterious and attractive just now, I think.’ 

She looked towards the spot he indicated, on the opposite shore, 
alittle distance down in the bend of the river. A lovely bit of 
woodland, which it had been her fancy to leave unexplored; a 
mystery to build all sorts of pretty conceits about, peopling it now 
— stately knights and dames of old, and now with dainty fairy 

ands. 

‘I believe it would turn out that there is nothing more behind 
those trees than a stupid ugly old house, where commonplace people 
eat and drink, and sleep their time away !’ 

‘Next you will be saying that this is but a stupid terrace-walk, 
at the foot of a dreary old lawn; and that is but an ordinary river, 
with no enchanted bark upon it, waiting to waft us into Elysium ?’ 

Her face brightened. 

‘No; I should not quite like to say that—not now.’ 

‘Then I do not mean to give you up altogether.’ 
‘I thought you meant to do so,’ trying to speak lightly, though 
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there was a slight tremor in her voice as she went on; ‘ you aro 
always polite and—and like other people to me now, Basil. Even 
when I made that stupid blunder last night, you did not seem to 
care in the least. I might as well have been ever so accurate!’ 
with the gay girlish insouciance which sometimes rendered her go 
dangerously charming to him. 

He looked at her for a moment with yearning eyes; but there 
was the strained expression about his mouth which had become 
habitual to it of late, as he replied, in a low voice, 

‘I shall always care about what you do, Nora, even when it is 
only to make a slip in your logic. You have hitherto allowed me 
to express an opinion as freely as might a brother, and I do not 
intend to give up that privilege if I can help it. But,’ with an 
anxious glance at her downcast face, ‘there are questions about 
which not even a brother has the right to interfere, or attempt to in 
any way bias the judgment of a girl who has sufficient intelligence 
to decide for herself.’ 

‘ Brother !’ mentally ejaculated impulsive Nora, sending a flower 
she had in her hand, with an angry jerk, into the flowing river. 
‘How much pains he takes to show me what our future relationship 
is to be!’ adding aloud, ‘I do not know about brothers, but you 
always used to interfere enough when you felt inclined. And as to 
influencing my judgment, of course you have, over and over again, 
when you could prove yours to be the best.’ 

‘My best, such as it is, is always at your service,’ he gently 
replied, mentally vowing to do his utmost to vanquish the demon of 
ambition that was fighting for her soul. It could not be too late 
while she still yearned for the best things, and was capable of being 
penetrated in this way by the glories of the summer night and the 
poetry of the stars.. Somewhat abruptly—in the old familiar way— 
so infinitely more welcome than his late politeness, he added, ‘ You 
have not given me the opportunity for interference latterly, you 
know. Do heiresses never read, nor care for any kind of mental 
work, Nora ?’ 

She turned quickly and eagerly towards him. 

‘I did not know—I thought— Have you really wished me to 
come into the library the same as usual? You did not ask me.’ 

‘It used not to be necessary to send a formal invitation. But 
if heiresses require something special in that way, you shall receive 
an invitation every morning.’ 

‘The idea of talking in that way to me, when it has been 80 
hard to keep away! O Basil, don’t you know that it has ?’ 

‘She does care—a little,’ he thought. ‘ And ifI could be con- 
tent with that little, and were willing to take advantage of her weak 
moments? Content with that—and so obtained!’ With a mighty 
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effort he wrenched himself away from the temptation, and quietly, 
though somewhat indefinitely, replied, ‘I have been so much away of 
late.’ 

‘You seem to be nearly always going to town now, Basil.’ 

‘Iam obliged to go. Iam trying to become a man of business. 
Time I took to some kind of work, is it not ?’ | 

‘Is it writing work ?’ a little anxiously. 

‘For the most part. It is my province now to be critical. But 
of course you will know all about it as soon as I am in full swing. 
Who has a greater right,’ with a grim little smile as he mentally 
added, ‘ than the one for whom it was undertaken ?’ 

‘How good that is to hear!’ forgetting everything else in her 
pride in him, as she slipped her hand under his arm, in the old 
familiar fashion. 

He laid his hand upon hers, looking down at her a few moments, 
then once more overcome. 

‘The mother must be waiting for us, I think. It was nearly 
tea-time when I came down here.’ 

With a little impatient sigh, she turned to accompany him. As 
if it mattered about tea ! 

The eyes watching them, as they came up the slope and entered 
the drawing-room, saw more than they imagined could be seen, and 
the mother’s hopes revived, though the new lesson she had received 
taught her to try her best to appear unobservant. That night— 
the first since Nora had come into her fortune—Basil Lydesley 
remained with them after tea, and asked for some music. More- 
over, he was as critical as Nora could desire, making no allowance 
for the heiress. The happy mother strolled up and down the 
verandah outside, indulging in all sorts of pleasant dreams of the 
future. 


Cuapter XII. 


HOPES AND FEARS. 


‘Is it really true, Nora?’ said Geraldine Fanshawe, as she 
entered the Riverside drawing-room the next day. 

A young lady of about two-and-twenty years of age, of expansive 
figure, and with a large and somewhat flat face, round colourless 
eyes set rather too far apart, very short nose, good-natured ‘ rabbit 
mouth ever agape,’ and hair which it would be gross flattery to 
term other than red, but with a general expression of such thorough 
kindliness and good feeling that none of her friends liked to admit 
she was plain. 

‘Is what true ?’ smilingly asked Nora, after she had been very 
effusively embraced. 
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‘ That the fortune you have come into is—no, was—Sir Edward 
Wraystone’s, and that the match between Alicia and him is to pe 
broken off in consequence ; and that—’ 

‘Sir Edward Wraystone’s! What do you mean, Geraldine 9 

‘ Haven’t you heard? O yes, I assure you; it is all over the 
place! One of their servants told ours. She said that Mrs. Veyrra] 
is in a dreadful state, and poor Alicia quite broken-hearted ; though 
no one would for a moment think of blaming you, dear—of course 
not !’ 

‘But how could it have been Sir Edward’s money? Do pray 
explain more clearly, Geraldine !’ 

‘I never can explain things clearly, you know; and besides, in 
this case, I have really nothing to tell. I came for the express 
purpose of asking you to explain to me how it is that you have 
supplanted Sir Edward, and all the rest of it.’ 

‘Can he be the gentleman Mr. Blair alluded to as having been 
at first supposed the heir?’ wondered Nora, adding aloud, ‘I had 
not the slightest suspicion that I had supplanted him, and 
still hope you are mistaken. The name is Heathcote, not Wray- 
stone.’ 

‘I only know that he has lost the fortune, and you are said to 
have gained it.’ 

‘O Geraldine, I hope not!’ 

‘ Because you are a darling. Although I have known Alicia so 
much longer, I cannot feel quite as sorry for her as I ought to be, 
in my delight at your good fortune. When I have so much reason 
for envying you too !’ 

‘Envying me! The fortune, do you mean? I thought you 
had as much money as you cared for.’ 

‘So I have, dear. I was not thinking of the money;’ con- 
sciously adding, with a little side look and half-suppressed sigh, ‘I 

suppose we shall hear of your engagement now ?’ 

‘Engagement!’ echoed Nora, a hot blush suffusing her 
cheeks. 

‘I think I could bear it better if I knew for certain,’ murmured 
Geraldine, too much absorbed in her own reflections to notice the 
other’s confusion. ‘And, after all, why should I object to ask 
what I should not in the least mind any one asking me, if I were 
in your place? It is about Mr. Lydesley, dear.’ 

‘Mr. Lydesley !’ 

Nora bent low over a stand of flowers to hide her blushing con- 
scious face. 

‘Do you mind telling me whether there is likely to be an 
engagement between you ? 

‘No.’ With a bitter remembrance of his words the night before, 
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she went on, ‘ He cares for me as a brother might, but not in any 
other way.’ 

‘You are quite sure ?’ eagerly scanning Nora’s face, which was 
white enough now. 

‘Quite ;’ in a tone which was unmistakably sincere. 

It did not occur to Geraldine to try to ascertain what might be 
Nora’s own sentiments in the matter. To the latter’s great relief 
she was spared the having to reply on her own account. 

‘T really cannot understand it! You and he seem so exactly 
suited to each other, and have been so much together—such oppor- 
tunities, you know! But how happy you have made me! Dear 
Nora, there will be no harm now in my asking you to do what you 
can for me. It will be the greatest comfort to be able to open my 
heart to some one. I have only poor uncle and the parrot, and he 
—I mean uncle—is not naturally sympathetic, besides being so 
much engaged in attending to his liver.’ 

The old judge considered himself very hardly used by fate. 
His long residence in India had separated him from his early friends 
until he was so far forgotten that none was now found ready to visit 
him in the seclusion in which his shattered health obliged him to 
live. Moreover, it was his whim to have it supposed that he pos- 
sessed only a moderate income instead of great and rapidly-accumu- 
lating wealth. .He had many a grim smile over the idea of the 
flocks of friends which a few words would bring about him if his 
health sufficiently improved to enable him to amuse himself in that 
way. He had no other relative besides his orphan-niece; and 
although he had not hesitated to avail himself of her offer to devote 
herself to him when he returned from India, just as she was leaving 
school, he seemed to find very little pleasure in her society beyond 
venting his spleen upon her. Even this little pleasure was not 
unalloyed. Unconsciously she had her revenge. The shafts of 
ridicule and satire which he hurled at her so often fell blunted and 
harmless against her good-natured obtuseness. He rarely had the 
comfort of feeling that his carefully-aimed little darts had the 
slightest effect beyond rendering her more indulgent to him. To be 
treated indulgently by an ‘ idiot,’ as he did not hesitate to call her, 
was not soothing to one who had been accustomed to lay down the 
law amongst men. The being petted and called a ‘ poor dear,’ and 
asked if his liver was worse than usual, when he uttered some 
withering sarcasm, did not tend to tranquillise the irascible old 
man as it was meant to do. Even his taunts about her intellectual 
deficiencies failed to disturb her. It must be nice to be thought 
clever, of course ; but her ‘ poor dear’ was giving her constant proof 
that it did not make people really the happier. 

Probably her worst offence in his eyes was her independence of 
VOL. III. UU 
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him, had she chosen to assert it. Why she should submit to the 
kind of life she lived with him, when she had twenty thousand of 
her own, was a constant source of surprise to him, since he deter. 
minedly shut his eyes to the truth that it arose simply from good- 
nature. 

‘But what can I do for you?’ asked Nora, in unfeigned sur. 
prise. Did Geraldine herself love Basil ? 

She hung her head for a moment, then replied, with a bashful 
little upturned glance, which, her face not being naturally very well 
adapted for the expression of sentiment, had rather a comical effect. 

‘I know that I may trust you, dear; and now that there is 
likely to be no engagement between you, I do not mind saying that 
I have loved him for years. The martyrdoms I have undergone 
since you came to Riverside—martyrdoms! From the first moment 
I saw you I felt that there would be no chance for me, unless you 
were both blind to what others see. I should not care for you less 
if it were different, but I cannot help feeling glad that it is not; 
for I may venture to hope a little now. At any rate I can but try; 
and if you will help me a little, I shall be more grateful than I can 
express.’ 

‘ But I fear— Dear Geraldine, what could I do ?’ said Nora, really 
disturbed, feeling, as she did, that if Basil’s love was not for her, it 
certainly was not for Geraldine Fanshawe. She had too much 
respect for the other to be amused. 

‘Lots of ways. Let me come here oftener, and give me hints 
about what he admires, what I had better wear, and talk about, and 
all that sort of thing, you know. And, perhaps, you would not 
mind my joining you in the boating sometimes ?’ 

‘Come as often as youcan. You will always be welcome,’ very 
sincerely returned Nora. ‘ Only—’ 

‘Only what, dear ?’ 

Too honest to give encouragement when she believed there 
would be no chance of success, Nora replied, ‘I do not think Mr. 
Lydesley is inclined to marry.’ 

‘You are sure I should not be interfering with you ?’ 

‘Quite sure.’ 

‘And you think he has no one else in his mind ?’ 

‘I do not think so—I am sure he has not.’ 

‘Then I shall not despair. I cannot understand how any one 
that knows you could take a fancy to me; but, really, one can 
never tell. There is the handsome Captain Dacre going to marty 
Miss Pringle; and I think I am as attractive-looking as she 1s, to 
say nothing of birth. Even uncle says I need not despair, after 
Miss Pringle’s success.’ 

Nora’s thoughts reverted to the rumour that the handsome 
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captain was a great deal more in love with the money than the 
heiress. But she saw that nothing would prevent Geraldine from 
‘trying,’ as she termed it, except the assurance that Basil’s affec- 
tions were engaged, and that she could not give. 

‘Then there is another way in which you can help me,’ pleas- 
antly went on Geraldine. ‘I have noticed that you and he often 
quote poetry when you are talking to each other; and I could easily 
learn some to repeat now and then, if you will just give me a hint 
which are his favourite authors.’ 

‘After Homer it is Shakespeare.’ 

‘Shakespeare !’ dubiously. ‘There is so much of it; some of 
it is pretty, I know; but—really, you know that Mr. Lydesley was 
quoting the other night about the girl hanging on the cheek of 
night 

me It was her beauty, like a rich jewel,’ said Nora, breaking into 
a merry laugh. 

‘O, was it ?’ looking not much impressed. ‘I might learn some 
out of the Gems. And there are the bits I used to learn in the 
Speaker, too, they might come in useful, perhaps; and I don’t 
mind trouble.’ Hearing Mrs. Lydesley’s voice, she hurriedly added, 
‘Not a word, please. She would be willing, I know; she told me 
as much before you came to Riverside; but I would rather wait until 
it is sure.’ 

Mrs. Lydesley had, indeed, been at one time willing enough to 
weleome Geraldine Fanshawe as a daughter, and had made it very 
plain that she was. 

Nora nodded assuringly ; and with many smiles and pleasant 
looks and whispers about being happier than she had been for many 
a day, Geraldine took her departure. 

‘What brought her here so early, Nora ?’ asked Mrs. Lydesley. 

For a moment Nora found it difficult to reply. Then she 
recollected the news which Geraldine had brought, and Mrs. Lydes- 
ley was too much astonished to give a thought to anything else. 
Moreover, she was already so much like her old self again as to be 
unfeignedly sorry for Alicia. She could not, of course, wish things 
were different for Nora ; but it was not pleasant to think that good 
fortune to her meant ill-fortune to the Verrals. In this there was 
the contrast between the two; Mrs. Verral would have felt only 
polite indifference in her friends’ misfortunes. 

‘Sir Edward Wraystone! How very unfortunate that it should 
happen to be he, of all people in the world !’ 

‘Yes; it is not pleasant to get a fortune that way; only,’ 
added Nora reflectively, ‘it may be possible to make some kind of 


iIrangement which it might not have been so easy to do with a 
stranger,’ 
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‘ Arrangement ?’ echoed Mrs. Lydesley a little anxiously, 

‘It ought to be possible to further his marriage with Alicia if 
they will only be friendly enough to allow me to do so. I consider 
am bound to do something for Sir Edward. That is the only thing 
which makes the money worth having now.’ 

Mrs. Lydesley smiled assent. She would be willing enough for 
anything to be done in the way of giving Alicia a nice little dower, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘WE OUGHT TO BE FRIENDS.’ 


Nora was not a little pleased as well as surprised when, the 
following day, Sir Edward Wraystone made his appearance at the 
cottage. She did not suspect how unwilling a visitor he was. Indeed, 
he had been more than half inclined to leave the little packet, which 
Mr. Blair had intrusted to him, at the gate. He had just been turned 
from his aunt’s door with the message, purposely made as cold and 
curt as possible, that Mrs. Verral and her daughter were out, and 
that the time of their return was too uncertain for any one to wait. 

Angrily rebelling against his unlucky fate, he was in no mood 
for cultivating the acquaintance of the girl who had been the cause 
of his misery. But as he was about to give the servant the packet, 
with his card, and a few complimentary words for Mrs. Lydesley, 
the sound of the piano caused him to hesitate. It was possible 
that Alicia might be paying a visit there, and that if he went in he 
would see her. The bare chance of exchanging a word with her 
weighed heavily against his disinclination to meet Nora, and he 
allowed the maidservant to usher him into the drawing-room. 

Geraldine Fanshawe was trying a new song with Nora, labori- 
ously endeavouring to obey the instructions ‘con espressione,’ her 
eyes beaming unutterable things at a screen, which to her mental 
vision was Basil Lydesley. 

Coming between the screen and her eyes, Sir Edward fora 
moment received the full force of the ‘ expression,’ joined to the 
assurance, in an impassioned if not very dulcet tone, that ‘ without 
thee, the sun itself shines not for me.’ 

‘Sir Edward Wraystone !’ She rose to shake hands, with her 
natural manner, which, in its hearty unaffected good-nature, was & 
pleasant contrast with that she was endeavouring to attain. 

Nora stood flushing and paling, painfully alive to the awkward- 
ness of the situation ; then advanced, and, a little nervously, offered 
her hand to him. He just touched it, and presented the packet 
with Mr. Blair’s message. © 9 

‘Mr. Blair!’ she ejaculated. ‘Do you know him, Sir Edward: 
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‘Yes;’ half inclined to say ‘ unfortunately,’ and somewhat un- 
graciously adding, ‘I thought it possible I might find my aunt and 
cousin here, Miss Heathcote ;’ his looks very plainly intimating, 
‘or I should not have come in.’ ‘They were out when I called 
just now. 

‘They will most probably look in on their way home,’ said Mrs. 
Lydesley, who had just entered the room. ‘ How long it seems 
since I had the pleasure of seeing you last, Sir Edward !’ 

He could not go without saying a few words to her. He had 
known her for years, and had known her to be his friend, although 
they had not met since his father’s death. She very soon contrived 
to make conversation, and they were presently talking every-day 
topics in an every-day manner. Geraldine, with whom every one 
who knew her was upon friendly terms, also helped to make things 
smooth and pleasant. She presently did the very best thing she 
could have done (although, perhaps, none but herself would have 
done it) to set the two more at ease with each other, by broaching 
the subject which both were thinking so much about, yet shrank so 
painfully from touching upon. 

‘I am very glad you came in, Sir Edward, because you may be 
able to satisfy Miss Heathcote that the fortune you have lost may 
just as well go to her as to any one else, since it had to go. She 
is making herself miserable because she is the cause of your losing 
the money. But, as I tell her, some one had to be the cause of it, 
and she ought not to blame herself in the matter.’ 

‘Certainly you ought not, Miss Heathcote,’ he replied, reasonable 
and just enough to recognise so much, and perhaps not averse from 
availing himself of the opportunity for saying a few words which he 
might have found it somewhat difficult to say without some intro- 
duction. ‘I should be sorry, indeed, for you to be troubled upon 
that score, Miss Heathcote. Besides,’ he added, so really good- 
natured as to find it more easy to be generous than he had at first 
believed possible, ‘we really ought to be friends. There must 
be some kind of relationship between us, I think. Second cousins, 
are we not ?” 

‘Do you think so—are we, indeed?’ speaking more like herself, 
and looking at him with a great deal of interest. ‘I am so badly 
off for relations, that I should be glad to find myself ever so remote 
4 cousin to somebody. Besides, relatives may venture to—’ she 
hesitated ; it would not do to add ‘help each other,’ which was in 
her thoughts. If he would only be friendly enough to allow her, 
that might come later. It would be a real relief to share some of 
the thousands with him by and by. She must take counsel with 
Mr. Blair as to the best way of managing it without offending his 
amour propre. Meanwhile she was glad of the opportunity for 
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doing her best towards making friends with him, and Nora’s begt 
was a great deal. She was all the more unconstrained with him 
for the knowledge that he loved Alicia. 

‘Are your aunt and cousin also related to me, do you think» 
she presently added, with a brightening face. ‘It would be pleas- 
ant, indeed, to be something more than a friend to Alicia.’ 

‘I think not. They are related on my father’s side, and you 
inherit through my mother’s line. But itis good to hear you speak 
of your friends in that way, Miss Heathcote.’ 

‘It is no credit to one to like Alicia. Every one does that, 
you know.’ 

He seemed to have forgotten his intention to make his escape 
as quickly as possible. Indeed their friendly bearing and kindly 
sympathetic speeches were not a little soothing to his wounded and 
irritated feelings. The younger people presently went out to the 
lawn, and strolled down to the sheltered walk by the river. After 
taking a few turns with them, Geraldine slipped quictly away, leay- 
ing the two to improve the acquaintance. 

Nora flattered herself they were getting on delightfully. With 
Alicia for the theme, Sir Edward very soon found himself talking 
to the girl he had felt so much resentment and prejudice against 
as though they were old friends. Her sympathies were entirely 
enlisted in his cause; and a lover very quickly knows when his rhap- 
sodies and miseries are listened to indulgently. And although she 
could not hint anything about her hope to induce him to accept 
some share of the property, until he was sufficiently accustomed to 
her to understand that he need feel under no obligation, she did 
what she could to ease his mind in the way of trying to reassure 
him as to Alicia’s constancy, talking a great deal and in all good 
faith about her goodness, and so forth. 

He sighed; pleasant as it was to hear, and much as he believed 
he loved as well as admired Alicia, he was all too conscious that 
she was not the girl he could ask to share a life of poverty, had 
there been no Blair & Co. in the background. Her tastes were to 
the full as extravagant—he called it refined—as his own. He could 
not imagine her in a poor home, or wearing a dress that was not of 
the latest fashion, and he would have preferred that it should be s0. 
It gratified his exclusive and somewhat fastidious taste that the gitl 
he loved should be in dress, as in everything else, separate and dif- 
ferent from the class beneath her. In dress and manners and 
appearance, as well as character, she must be in strict accordance 
with the best recognised standard. 

Well as he was getting on with Nora, and gratified as he was 
to find her so sympathetic about Alicia, and desirous to be friendly 
with him, she did not quite come up to his standard of what a young 
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lady should be. He was conscious of a certain something which 
jarred on him, although he would probably have found it difficult 
to explain what. It was not her free unstudied movements ; it 
would be like finding fault with grace itself to object to them. He 
could not object to her looks, though her beauty was nothing to 
him in comparison with Alicia’s; nor to her finely modulated voice, 
nor the language she used. He could only find the word uncon- 
ventional for her, but that in itself meant disapproval in his esti- 
mation. 

He fancied that the direct level way with which her eyes met 
his, and the slight brusquerie of her tone and manner, were less 
charming to him than Alicia’s pretty, blushing, conscious looks, grace- 
fully timid bearing, and delicate deferring little speeches, which he 
was accustomed to consider so attractive. 

Then, although he was as little vain as most men, he could not 
help knowing that his appearance and bearing told a great deal in 
his favour with people ; and it was something novel—quite a new 
experience—to find that here his handsome face and polished man- 
ners went for so little. 

It was simply his circumstances which interested her. Her 
bearing was not like that of any young girl he had previously met, 
in its frank unconsciousness that there was anything in either him 
or herself to be conscious about. 

He told himself that there was something about her which 
aroused his curiosity without exciting his admiration. But, as she 
stood in her accustomed way, with her hand upon Lion’s neck, and 
her gaze turned wistfully towards the flowing river, the thought 
crossed his mind that gray eyes, with long dark lashes, had a great 
power of expression ; that a little sunburn, with a rose tint showing 
through it, was not unbecoming to some faces; and that chestnut 
hair went very well with the warm hues of her complexion. 

But Alicia’s delicate fairness and pale colouring of pink and 
white and gold was quite marked enough for feminine loveliness, 
and would contrast very favourably with the other, he thought, 
already, though unconsciously, a little jealous for Alicia. 

But a chance remark of Nora’s @ propos of a shaft of sunlight 
which had found its way through the thick foliage to kiss the green 
turf brought about the discovery that they possessed one taste in 
common. Sir Edward Wraystone was an artist; and he, like her- 
self, could better appreciate than execute, although there was the 
difference between them that she would never be satisfied with mere 
dilettantism. 

According to his creed, this ought to have satisfied her. To 
g0 beyond a sufficient knowledge of French and German, a little 
music and singing, a little painting, and so forth, whilst being care- 
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fully obedient to the latest decrees of society, and avoiding every- 
thing in the slightest degree risqué in thought or expression, was 
not necessary for a young lady of refinement. 

He was not a little surprised to find himself as far interested as 
he was in a girl who seemed to be the very opposite of all that he 
was accustomed to admire. Interested he certainly was; for he 
found that nearly an hour had slipped away in conversation with 
her when Geraldine Fanshawe joined them again. 

Nora was laughingly combating the idea that she ought to be 
satisfied with making pretty little pictures to please her friends. 


‘But my friends ought not to be pleased with prettiness, Sir 
Edward.’ 


He smilingly appealed to Geraldine, who very readily gave him. 


her vote. She liked prettiness of all kinds; and was so indiscrim- 
inating and enthusiastic in her praises of it, as to render him, for 
the first time, perhaps, a trifle dissatisfied with it. 

When he at length took his leave, he was so far favourably 
impressed towards Nora as to readily enough promise to avail him- 
self of her invitation to repeat his visit as soon as possible. As he 
slowly walked towards the railway station he felt as might one who 
had been long shut up in a darkened room, the air of which was 
heavy with the perfume of exotics, upon stepping forth into the 
sunshine on a breezy heath ; and although he was not prepared to 
acknowledge that he preferred the new experience, he appreciated 
the sense of freshness and vigour which accompanied it. 

To Nora herself his visit had brought a little sunshine. It did 
her good to have something besides her own disappointment to think 
of, and her sympathies enlisted for the lovers; she was busily en- 
gaged in planning ways and means to help them. 

Acting upon Basil’s hint, she had made one or two attempts to 
work in the library in the old fashion ; but she could not succeed in 
feeling at home there as she had once done. He was now in town 
four or five days during the week ; but although he provided for her 
reading during his absence—the new books, quarterlies, «c., being 
put upon her table with portions marked for her special notice— 
they very rarely had any discussion upon what she read. 

She was too nervous and self-conscious, and he too considerate 
and deferential, for anything like the old free interchange of thought. 
He set no little traps for her now, in the way of occasionally taking 
the weak side of a question, in order to bring out her combative 
powers, and neither ventured upon the old merry banter. 

‘He could not be more polite to Miss Pringle,’ thought poor 
Nora, longing to be taken to task again in the old delightful way. 
It was all so terribly different from the dear old times ! 
The only one who in some measure understood what was going 
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on in Nora’s mind was Mrs. Lydesley, and she was powerless to 
assist her in any way. Those last few words with her son had 
taught her that she must not interfere again. He had so plainly 
shown her that he would allow no interference, however much she 
might believe it to be in his favour. 

But, keen-sighted as she was, she utterly failed to recognise 
one danger. Her thoughts all concentrated in one direction, she 
did not look towards her son when she mentioned that Sir Edward 
seemed inclined to make his visits more frequent, or the pained 
set expression of his mouth, and the gray shade which stole over 
his face, might have told her something. Believing that she could 
see into Nora’s heart, she had not herself the slightest fear of Sir 
Edward’s influence; nor did it for a moment occur to her that her 
son might have any. 

‘Nora likes him to come because she is desirous to do what she 
can for him; but I fear it will be of no use, so far as Alicia is con- 
cerned. She seems quite ready to be guided by her mother in the 
matter. So marked, is it not, to give him no time to try what he 
could do to make a living in some way ?’ 

Yes; he thought it was. But if Alicia was so easily influ- 
enced against her convictions, they were not worth very much. 

‘Fortunately he is less miserable than he was, and therefore 
we may hope he will be cured in time,’ said the unconscious mother, 
in her haste to steer out of Scylla getting into Charybdis. ‘One 
thing is quite evident, it is doing him a great deal of good to come 
here.’ 

Sir Edward Wraystone was, in truth, becoming much more 
reconciled to his fate than he himself was aware of. He was get- 
ting into the habit of making his appearance at Riverside, upon one 
pretext or another, most days; spending many an hour by Nora’s 
side, as she sketched or worked down under the trees by the river, 
or in going over their favourite songs with her in the drawing- 
room. 

Sure, as she felt, that, if he were inclined to be controlled that 
way, there was no room in Nora’s heart for any one but Basil, Mrs. 
Lydesley had not the slightest objection to Sir Edward and her 
spending the morning hours together. Had not Nora said that, 
although no one could help liking Sir Edward, it was very different 
from being with Basil ? 

He was therefore always received as a welcome guest at River- 
side, and spent a great deal of the time alone with Nora. 


(To be continued.) 













































DESCRIPTIONS IN NOVELS. 





THERE is no feature in modern fictitious literature more curious to 
the student of changes than the detailed descriptions of natural 
scenery and effects which so largely enter into it. In the old 
eighteenth-century days, when the English novel had its beginning, 
the novelist was too busy accounting for the behaviour of his hero 
and heroine to pay more than very slight attention to the mineral, 
vegetable, and atmospheric environment amidst which the behaviour 
took place. Observation of scenery had, indeed, already begun; but 
the consequences had got no farther than poetry, and plump contem- 
plative Mr. Thomson would never have ventured to indulge in the 
prose word-painting which has become the vogue nowadays. Never- 
theless Thomson, with Wordsworth and Scott, are probably respon- 
sible for our present appreciation of the beauties of Nature; and 
the taste being once created, and the poetic faculty being something 
less than universal, writers were constrained to offer their descrip- 
tions without the palliation of verse. The experiment succeeded, as 
almost any experiment will, if long enough persisted in; and we 
have the extreme result in such books as those written by the 
novelist of the Hebrides. 

An extreme result it may certainly be called, if brought into 
contrast with the severe dramatic forms of classic literature, or even 
with the broader method of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. It 
is not, however, an isolated development; a parallel to it may be 
found, for instance, in the vastly increased attention which is 
bestowed upon the stage-accessories of modern plays. Its philo- 
sophic origin might probably be detected in the growing indisposition, 
on the part of audiences and readers, to impose upon their minds 
the exertion necessary to apprehend the bare exposition of character. 
It is easier to be entertained by the elaborate costumes and back- 
grounds of an English or French drama or novel of to-day than to 
stimulate the brain into appreciation of Sophocles’ intellectual gran- 
deur, or even of Mr. David Garrick playing Hamlet in wig and 
knee-breeches, without any background at all. It may appear para- 
doxical, but it is true, that never was mankind’s reluctance to make 
any superfluous use of their minds so marked as in this age of intel- 
lectual high-mightiness, when nobody is supposed to be anything if 
not brains. By ‘ superfluous,’ we intend whatever energy is not 
directed immediately to the business of a man’s life—to that work 
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by which he earns his bread or his social consideration. In former 
days people used to be educated by amusements which, in our times, 
have subsided into amusement and nothing else. Whether the 
change be a desirable one or not we need not undertake to decide 
here; it may be a natural instinct whereby our overstrained mental 
apparatus seeks to achieve absolute relaxation. On the other hand, 
it may be a symptom of a general decline of interest in humanity 
proper ; science having proved us to be the descendants of apes, 
and automatons at that, we are less concerned about our passions 
and moral vagaries than our forefathers were. In this latter case it 
would be well to know whether our attitude is to remain fixed, or 
whether it be a state of transition to something more advanced still. 
From finding ourselves a bore, to putting ourselves out of existence, 
is a logical and, perhaps, not an impossible step. 

But if this charge is to be preferred against novel-readers and 
playgoers, then novelists and dramatists must not hope to evade 
their share of responsibility. Why do they expatiate upon the 
environment of their characters, instead of confining their efforts to 
the portrayal of the actions and passions of the characters them- 
selves ? Is it indifference or inability on their part that is answer- 
able for this dereliction? It is not perhaps to be expected that 
they will be disposed to accept either alternative ; and there are, of 
course, a good many explanations to be put forward from other 
points of view. It might be urged, for example, not without plau- 
sibility, that the pictorial element is introduced as a means of indi- 
cating or interpreting the moods or emotions of the persons of the 
story; and undoubtedly the effect of these may be considerably 
enhanced by a judicious management of light and shade and sym- 
pathetic detail. The conviction is gaining ground, moreover, that 
man is not detachable from his surroundings: he is part and parcel 
of the world he lives in in a more intimate sense than the ancients 
appear to have imagined ; and to separate him therefrom, either in 
nature or in art, would be tantamount to depriving him of his best 
chance of being understood, or, indeed, of existing at all in a normal 
state. Hence it is argued that the neglect in fiction of the claims 
of the fictitious personage, and the exaltation of his fictitious back- 
ground and foreground, are not, in fact, what they seem to be ; but 
on the contrary an enlightened and improved method of accomplish- 
Ing what the earlier writers were able to do only imperfectly and 
In part. We take a wider and deeper view of the problem than 
they did, and our solution gains a proportional clearness and com- 
Pleteness. If the audience finds less difficulty in comprehending 
What is put before them, so much the more, not less, credit is due 
to the presentation. ‘Their critical and appreciative faculties are 
better trained than formerly, and the subjects upon which those 
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faculties are required to exercise themselves are better digested and 
arranged. The so-called indolence of which complaint is made 
should rather be regarded as the serenity which is born of conscious 
command of the situation ; we need not crane our necks to see what 
is placed on a level with our eyes or below them. The spectators 
of the Greek tragedies were perforce obliged to perform an act of 
severe mental abstraction, in order to compensate for the artistic 
shortcomings of the spectacle. Is it not a matter for congratula- 
tion that our modern audience is absolved from the necessity of 
making such an unprofitable outlay of force? Who would take 
the trouble to unravel cipher instructions for the finding of a buried 
treasure, if anybody would tell him in plain English where it was 
and how to get it ? 

Such reasoning, we repeat, is not devoid of a certain cogency; 
and it would be still more acceptable if we could manage to dispose 
of one or two obvious objections. There are philosophers, for in- 
stance, who maintain that intellectual effort is beneficial in itself, 
and without regard to the subject to which it is applied. If the real 
end of man be the development of his intelligence, it follows that 
the proper means to that end is mental exercise, and that the mere 
passive reception of information must be of comparatively little use. 
The food of the modern novel-reader, to adopt a figure, may be more 
cunningly cooked than it was in the beginning; but if it be ladled 
into his system without the preliminary formality of tasting and mas- 
tication, it will fail to find suitable accommodation there; and the 
man will never know when he has had enough, or appreciate the 
flavour of what he has had. Hunger is the best sauce for the 
food of the mind as well as for that of the body; and the activity 
and temperance which are productive of the healthiest appetites are 
also the surest guarantee that whatever food is eaten will be well 
accounted for, and that none but solid and nutritious viands will be 
wanted. 

Moreover, admitting the descriptive novelist’s plea that his 
method of explaining the personality by the accessories is the true 
one, we by no means find him acting up to his own conception. In 
the greater number of cases at least the scenery is brought in for its 
own sake, and without any reference to the needs of the unfortunate 
puppets ; and occasionally we are treated to chapter after chapter 
of scenery only, with a proper name or a couple of sentences of 
dialogue inserted here and there to keep up the transparent fallacy 
that the book is a novel. This is precisely analogous to the proce: 
dure of certain painters, who, having covered a huge canvas with an 
overpowering medley of mountain, cataract, and forest, afterwards 
paint in half a dozen tiny figures three or four inches in height, and 
indignantly call their work an historical picture! A certain agreeable 
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writer, to whom we have already alluded, has been the most charm- 
ing, and therefore the most reprehensible, offender in this respect ; 
for, to tell the truth, we should be sorry if any laws of artistic 
morality had been strong enough to restrain him from following the 
pent of his inclination. Ifa thing be done thoroughly well and with 
enjoyment, it becomes its own justification; or beauty, to use Mr. 
Emerson’s phrase, is its own excuse for being. The reader will 
not bother himself about questions of «esthetic sin or virtue, if he 
knows that he is being amused and captivated. The power so to 
amuse and captivate is an irresponsible power, and to carp at its 
manifestations is an ungrateful and, perhaps, an ungracious labour. 

In short, scenery is the fashion now, and will not be denied. 
People make the grand tour, not to examine into the principles of 
foreign governments, or to make the acquaintance of distinguished 
men, but to see the Rhine, the Alps, or the Sierras; and in their 
excursions into literature they expect entertainment of an analogous 
kind. Even those writers who take psychologic analysis for their 
métier also describe scenery—the scenery of the internal world. 
The function of the novelist, as of the journalist, is to make what 
the public finds it pleasant to do and think, yet more pleasant, by 
providing ingenious arguments in its favour; and to do this with an 
air of imparting valuable information. The modern novel bears to 
the antique drama the same relation that painting bears to sculpture ; 
and everybody knows that sculpture, at the present day, neither 
merits admiration nor commands patronage. 
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IN THE SNAKE-HOUSE AT FEEDING-TIME. 
By F. ANsTeEY. 


Ir is nearly five o’clock on a hot Friday afternoon in July, and I am 
hurrying through the tunnel in the Zoological Gardens on my way 
to the reptile-house. 

I am hurrying, because it is at five that they feed the snakes on 
live animals ; and having learnt that the doors are closed whilst they 
do so, I am naturally anxious not to be too late, for it seems that 
those who may be already in the house before five are allowed to 
remain if they wish it. 

And here I must explain that the motives which have induced 
me to be present at what is generally considered a somewhat repul- 
sive exhibition are of the most exemplary character. It is not from 
any wanton or vulgar curiosity, not with any morbid desire to gloat 
over the dying agonies of defenceless creatures, that I have decided 
to see this thing. 

Far otherwise. I am going simply with the aim of increasing 
that knowledge of natural history which is essential to a thorough 
education; and although, of course, I am already aware that the 
majority of serpents are in the habit of swallowing their prey alive, 
nothing can be so calculated to impress such a fact permanently 
upon the memory as the opportunity of seeing them do it. 

To the individual who should hint that some explanation of my 
presence might be found in a certain lust after blood latent in all 
but the highest natures, I simply reply that such a suggestion be- 
trays a very low opinion of mankind in general; a retort which sel- 
dom fails, and quite properly so, to place an adversary beyond the 
pale of argument. 

On entering the reptile-house, I am gratified to find it crowded 
with students fired by a zeal for natural history similar to my own. 
We are all a thoroughly respectable and fairly representative middle- 
class assembly. There are several stout fathers of families in white 
hats and waistcoats, with their wives and children; one or two young 
men who may be in town for part of the University Long Vacation, 
or reading in a barrister’s chambers ; others, again, who looked as if 
they hailed from Mincing-lane or Cannon-street ; ladies of all ages ; 
a girls’ school ; troops of children; the all-pervading ’Arry ; and a 
portly clergyman of the Church of England, who may possibly have 
come in search of an illustration or two for next Sunday’s sermon. 
One of the keepers presently announces that they are about to 
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dose the doors before feeding the snakes, and that those who wish 
to go out should do so at once. Only a very few avail themselves 
of this warning. There is a flutter among the schoolgirls, several 
of whom protest that they dare not look at anything, and know they 
vill scream; but they remain nevertheless. Paterfamilias observes 
that it is ‘not a sight for children ;’ but as he has never happened to 
| see snakes fed before, and none of the other elders of his party seem 
anxious to take the young ones outside for an indefinite period, they 
all stay, telling one another, half apologetically, that they ‘ can always 
so away When they have had enough of it.’ 
_ And now the keeper has retired to an inner room to fetch victims 
for the sacrifice, and we all range ourselves three or four deep against 
the railing which protects the glass cases. Every one here is, I am 
sure, prepared, like myself, to pursue his studies in this branch of 
science in a calm and dispassionate spirit of inquiry, chastened, per- 
chance, by gentler moods of pity, and yet we are somehow conscious 
_ ofa not altogether unpleasant excitement; an excitement not unlike 
that which precedes the entry of a bull into a Spanish arena, one 
night venture to say, if such a cold-blooded sport as_ bull-fighting 
were not so repugnant to the British love of fair play. And besides, 
the cruelty of a bull-fight consists, as every one knows, in the fact 
that a bull frequently rips up his antagonist before being overcome, 
while rabbits and sparrows seldom attempt to defend themselves ; so 
that, after all, there is no real analogy. 

Meanwhile the keeper has returned with a kitchen-chair and a 
tinease. He stops before the top case on the right-hand side, 
mounts the chair with extreme deliberation, and through an open 
slide at the top rains down a shower of frogs upon the expectant 
stakes below. The frogs flop against the glass for a moment or two, 
or sit on ledges and pant, until a black snake, with a blunt turn-up 
nose, slithers up and catches one by the leg. Then we are all greatly 
stirred. ‘ He’s caught one, see—got it by the leg! There, he’s 
got both legs in now! Bless my soul, how very extraordinary !’ 
runs down the line from the happy people who can get a glimpse of 
what is going on; those who cannot, push and crane and get into 
tempers when their view is limited by innumerable hats and bonnets, 
ind their toes are trodden on persistently. The more prudent go 
lower down and secure a front place, commanding cases in which 
they calculate that they must see something killed if they only 
have patience. 

_ It is, perhaps, by way of leading us gradually up to the horrors 
in store for us that the frogs are the first feature in the programme ; 
for Nature has gifted the frog with a placid and beaming smile which 
seems superior to circumstances, and even when nothing but his 
lead and arms are protruding from his captor’s jaws, the frog appears 
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IN THE SNAKE-HOUSE AT FEEDING-TIME. 
By F. ANSTEY. 


Ir is nearly five o’clock on a hot Friday afternoon in July, and I am 
hurrying through the tunnel in the Zoological Gardens on my way 
to the reptile-house. 

I am hurrying, because it is at five that they feed the snakes on 
live animals ; and having learnt that the doors are closed whilst they 
do so, I am naturally anxious not to be too late, for it seems that 
those who may be already in the house before five are allowed to 
remain if they wish it. 

And here I must explain that the motives which have induced 
me to be present at what is generally considered a somewhat repul- 
sive exhibition are of the most exemplary character. It is not from 
any wanton or vulgar curiosity, not with any morbid desire to gloat 
over the dying agonies of defenceless creatures, that I have decided 
to see this thing. 

Far otherwise. I am going simply with the aim of increasing 
that knowledge of natural history which is essential to a thorough 
education; and although, of course, I am already aware that the 
majority of serpents are in the habit of swallowing their prey alive, 
nothing can be so calculated to impress such a fact permanently 
upon the memory as the opportunity of seeing them do it. 

To the individual who should hint that some explanation of my 
presence might be found in a certain lust after blood latent in all 
but the highest natures, I simply reply that such a suggestion be- 
trays a very low opinion of mankind in general ; a retort which sel- 
dom fails, and quite properly so, to place an adversary beyond the 
pale of argument. 

On entering the reptile-house, I am gratified to find it crowded 
with students fired by a zeal for natural history similar to my own. 
We are all a thoroughly respectable and fairly representative middle- 
class assembly. There are several stout fathers of families in white 
hats and waistcoats, with their wives and children; one or two young 
men who may be in town for part of the University Long Vacation, 
or reading in a barrister’s chambers; others, again, who looked as if 
they hailed from Mincing-lane or Cannon-street ; ladies of all ages ; 
a girls’ school ; troops of children; the all-pervading ’Arry ; and a 
portly clergyman of the Church of England, who may possibly have 
come in search of an illustration or two for next Sunday’s sermon. 
One of the keepers presently announces that they are about to 
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dose the doors before feeding the snakes, and that those who wish 
to go out should do so at once. Only a very few avail themselves 
ofthis warning. There is a flutter among the schoolgirls, several 
of whom protest that they dare not look at anything, and know they 
vill scream; but they remain nevertheless. Paterfamilias observes 
that it is ‘not a sight for children ;’ but as he has never happened to 
’ see snakes fed before, and none of the other elders of his party seem 
anxious to take the young ones outside for an indefinite period, they 
al stay, telling one another, half apologetically, that they ‘ can always 
so away when they have had enough of it.’ 

And now the keeper has retired to an inner room to fetch victims 
forthe sacrifice, and we all range ourselves three or four deep against 
the railing which protects the glass cases. Every one here is, I am 
sure, prepared, like myself, to pursue his studies in this branch of 
science in a calm and dispassionate spirit of inquiry, chastened, per- 
chance, by gentler moods of pity, and yet we are somehow conscious 
| ofa not altogether unpleasant excitement; an excitement not unlike 
that which precedes the entry of a bull into a Spanish arena, one 
night venture to say, if such a cold-blooded sport as bull-fighting 
were not so repugnant to the British love of fair play. And besides, 
the cruelty of a bull-fight consists, as every one knows, in the fact 
that a bull frequently rips up his antagonist before being overcome, 
while rabbits and sparrows seldom attempt to defend themselves ; so 
that, after all, there is no real analogy. 

Meanwhile the keeper has returned with a kitchen-chair and a 
incase. He stops before the top case on the right-hand side, 
mounts the chair with extreme deliberation, and through an open 
lide at the top rains down a shower of frogs upon the expectant 
snakes below. The frogs flop against the glass for a moment or two, 
 orsit on ledges and pant, until a black snake, with a blunt turn-up 
nose, slithers up and catches one by the leg. Then we are all greatly 
timed. ‘ He’s caught one, see—got it by the leg! There, he’s 
got both legs in now! Bless my soul, how very extraordinary !’ 
tins down the line from the happy people who can get a glimpse of 
what is going on; those who cannot, push and crane and get into 
tempers when their view is limited by innumerable hats and bonnets, 
ind their toes are trodden on persistently. The more prudent go 
lower down and secure a front place, commanding cases in which 
they calculate that they must see something killed if they only 
have patience. 

_ It is, perhaps, by way of leading us gradually up to the horrors 
_ store for us that the frogs are the first feature in the programme ; 
‘or Nature has gifted the frog with a placid and beaming smile which 
| ‘ems superior to circumstances, and even when nothing but his 
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perfectly collected and at ease, which makes his eventual disappear. 
ance much easier to bear. 

By and by, when we see soft warm-blooded mice and birds 
absorbed, our feelings will be harrowed, without doubt, to a painful 
extent. 

The keeper is actually putting some little gray and brown mice 
into the next cage, and the contest is keen, indeed, amongst us to 
see what happens to them. SBut either the particular snake for 
whom they are intended is not hungry, or he prefers to dine later onin 
private ; for the mice scud over the gravel unharmed, sniffing sus- 
piciously, and comparing notes when they meet one another. The 
snake ignores them almost ostentatiously, which, although we are 
sincerely sorry for the mice, annoys us secretly as searchers after 
Nature’s truths. 

But see, the man has just thrown two large black-and-white rats 
into a case containing some smaller varieties of boas. At first 
the snakes were all coiled round the branch overhanging their 
tank, or hidden under blankets asleep. But already one on the 
branch has roused itself, and, untwining about a third of its length, 
hangs down, undulating slowly, pendulum wise, to and fro, with 
raised wary head. Meanwhile one of the rats has been busy ex- 
ploring its new quarters, and has just discovered the foot of the 
branch, which it proceeds to climb painfully. It has worked its way 
up to the middle, when the boa pulls itself up with a jerk to the 
level of the branch, and brings the astonished rat to a standstill. 
Rat and boa face each other, motionless for a moment or two; and 
then the former sniffs the cold metallic head before it, with its inno- 
cent pink muzzle, in unsuspecting curiosity. We hold our breaths, 
for there is something in the situation really interesting. And now 
the boa makes a sudden leap forward, seizes the rat, which squeaks 
dismally, by the head, coils one fold round its body, and drops with 
it into the tank below, where we see and hear no more of it. 

Most of us who are males give a sort of uneasy laugh, as if un- 
willing to admit that the sight has not displeased us. ’Arry makes 
semi-facetious comments on it: as, ‘’Ad ’im proper there, eh ?’ ‘ Not 
much time to say ’is prayers in, ’ad he?’ and so forth. But the 
women are pitiful and outspoken in their indignation, denouncing it 
as cruel, horrible, and wish they had never come, though, as they 
are here, they compel themselves to see everything that is to be 
seen, and soon gain command over their feelings. One little girl in 
light blue, who has seen the rat’s death from her perch on her 
father’s shoulder, begins to cry, and entreats to be taken away; but 
she is coaxed, and admonished to be good and behave properly, like 
the grown-up people and the other children. . 
We find ourselves next before a case in which a flat dusty-looking 
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reptile, with a broad evil head and cold yellow eyes, with narrow 
black pupil, is swelling and contracting its sides rapidly, hissing 
viciously, and striking now and then at the glass in front of it in 
stupid malignant spite. This is the puff-adder, as we learn from 
the board below, and it shares the case with a smaller specimen of 
the same species and a great liver-and-black-marked creature, with 
two small horns on its nose, which we find, on the same authority, is 
known as the ‘river jack,’ and is at present in retirement under its 
blanket. 

The keeper has just placed a chair in front of this case and gone 
away again. We strain over the rails to watch him coming back 
with a rough wooden box, said by somebody to contain guinea-pigs, 
an announcement which elates us in a wholly unaccountable manner. 
Somebody was right. Four guinea-pigs are dropped down, one after 
the other, through the trap at the top upon the stones; and each 
stands, shivering with terror, exactly where it first fell. 

One small boy has planted himself in a good central position, 
with his chin resting on the railing; and as one guinea-pig after 
another arrives he keeps repeating, in accents of the deepest com- 
miseration, ‘O, there’s another guinea-pig—pore little mites! O, 
it is a shame to put them pore little things in, so it is!’ 

But, in spite of all this loudly-expressed horror, his face and 
his voice betray a suppressed relish, which leads me to the con- 
clusion that perhaps I am not doing that small boy a very great 
injustice when I set him down as an arrant little humbug. 

The larger puff-adder’s passion has evidently not destroyed its 
appetite ; for now it rustles up to one cowering shrinking little beast 
with a horrible motion of its lower ribs, like the legs of a crawling 
caterpillar, hangs over it appreciatively, and allows its horny black 
tongue to play over the guinea-pig’s nose and ears for a moment or 
two, then draws back and makes a quick angry dart, as if it had 
conceived a deadly hatred for its victim. 

It misses it, and the guinea-pig rouses itself and rushes, with 
its three companions in misfortune, distractedly about the cage, 
while the puff-adder grows more and more excited, and seems to fill 
the whole air with its devilish hiss. The other two hideous brutes 
are roused and irritated by the frightened animals, and make venom- 
ous attempts at them as they run past. 

It is all over with one of the guinea-pigs now, surely! The 
larger puff-adder has hemmed it up in a corner, and is making a point 
at it with poised and slightly oscillating head. No; something 
must have diverted the snake’s attention: the cold glare of his eye 
is less intense; it seems to be thinking, ‘ After all, I don’t want 
the little fool just yet. Let me see—yes, I do, though—here goes !” 
A sudden strike full between the guinea-pig’s eyes, a snap, a 
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piteous twittering cry from the unhappy animal, and the puff-adder’s 
jaws are full. ‘See, Fanny,’ says a pretty demure girl in white to 
the child she holds by the hand, ‘its poor little legs are quivering 
still. Isn’t it cruel?’ And she pushes on to see the alligators fed, 

This is expected to be one of the most horrid sensations of the 
afternoon, and there is consequently much competition for the best 
places. The alligators evidently know well enough what is coming, 
and have been very lively for some time, getting close up against 
the opening in the glass front of their case, and gaping and winking 
their eyes with intelligent anticipation. 

Not very long to wait now. The man comes along within the 
railing, carrying a box, against the sides of which something is 
beating with a hard flutter—‘ Sparrows,’ says a well-informed per- 
son who has seen it all before—and presently he fetches another, 
full of white rats. Then he props up the glass slide with one finger, 
and tosses in rat after rat, sparrow after sparrow, like coins to a 
crowd in a holiday scramble. 

It is very soon over, for most of the animals seem to run straight 
down those long pinkish-white maws, between the jagged rows of 
teeth ; though some of the sparrows splash and flutter a foot or 
two through the dark water before disappearing with a snap from 
below. 

Two alligators have seized opposite ends of the same rat, and, 
neither being willing to yield, they eventually pull the wretched 
little creature in half, to our unrepressed amusement; for, be it 
observed, most of us have by this time overcome any disposition 
to maudlin sentiment, and are settling down to enjoy ourselves. 
Three charming little girls have seen it all round-eyed, and divert 
us extremely by the naiveté of their comments; it is like being 
- with children at a pantomime. 

One dismal draggled sparrow has gained an obscure corner in 
safety, and mopes there, too damp and dubious to congratulate 
itself on its temporary escape; while a black-and-white rat has 
also swum across and managed to reach the top of a ledge of rock- 
work at the back, along which it is toiling with difficulty. But, 
being the only rat left, it is in too general request to be allowed to 
remain long undisturbed. That great awkward cayman is the first 
to discover it, and lifts itself sideways out of the water, making 
an abortive sidelong snap, which the rat is far foo unnerved to take 
as a warning. The cayman next flounders up on a slab and climbs 
the ledge till it has come within reach of the rat, when it tries once 
more, and fails. Now at last the rat seems to understand its 
danger, and runs on desperately down the ledge, and into the jaws 
of another alligator, when it is dragged down under water, shaken 
till it is drowned, and champed and swallowed with an air of re- 
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fective gratitude. Then, as the cayman has by this time consoled 
itself with the draggled sparrow, we offer the remark that it is a 
‘revolting sight—really too horrible,’ as a sacrifice to humanity, and 
pass on to the cases on the other side. 

In the first two several sparrows are hopping and chirping gaily 
and fearlessly among long, lithe, pearl-gray and yellow serpents, 
which glide shimmering gaily all about them, but leave them un- 
molested, or, when they attempt to catch a bird, do it so languidly 
and ineffectively as to move one richly-dressed woman, with a very 
pink complexion and extremely yellow hair, to declare that she 
‘really has no patience with these snakes—they are so slow.’ 

And now a well-known farmyard sound is heard from behind the 
scenes. All faces light up as we rush to get a place in front of the 
two big cases which contain the pythons and anacondas. Even the 
clergyman, a big burly man, with a heavy jowl and dull eye, who 
has borne the whole exhibition hitherto with great fortitude and 
composure, and allowed no particular emotion to become discernible 
upon his countenance, shares the general exhilaration, and tells his 
wife with some animation that they are going to put in ducks for 
the anaconda. And presently a little latticed wicket in the wood- 
work at the back of one of the cases is thrown up, and an invisible 
hand jerks in, one after the other, three fluttering quacking ducks. 
They seem so aggressively lusty and noisy that it is hard to believe 
the huge, rich-coloured, sleepy thing heaped up in the corner there 
can possibly silence one without a long and desperate struggle. 

The birds themselves, though flurried and keenly alive to their 
position, seem confident in their own powers of resistance, and 
huddle up together at the opposite end, cackling and interlacing 
their necks as if discussing an infallible scheme for baffling the 
common enemy. But the anaconda, raising his hammer-shaped 
head from amongst his plump sleek coils, has already seen the ducks 
and desired them; now he half rolls, half slides, across the floor, 
and summarily dissolves the congress. The foolish birds stumble 
and hop hither and thither in clumsy terror, while the big snake 
pursues, now one, now another of them leisurely, as one not dis- 
inclined to earn his meal by a little preliminary exercise. Occa- 
sionally he crushes a guinea-pig, previously put in for a smaller 
python, against the glass as he moves past, or raises it, trembling 
and clinging to the back of one of its broad coils, two or three feet 
into the air. 

The panic of the ducks might form a fine subject for a master 
_ fanimal expression like Mr. Briton Riviere, though, depicted on 
, “invas, it might be deemed rather too painful to the feelings of a 
‘eusitive British public. Still, if you take the trouble to retire to 
‘Langle at which the plate-glass front of the cases reflects plainly 
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the ranks of faces before it, you will perceive an undeniable regem. 
blance to the first rows of the pit during the eccentricities of a lively 
farcical comedy, which proves that, for a middle-class assembly, we 
have a sufficiently keen sense of humour. 

The ducks are getting weary and careless, the anaconda keener 
and more active; and at last, as a white duck passes incautiously 
close, he seizes it swiftly by one wing, throws it down, and keeps 
it there by overlapping it with his heaviest coil, while he gradually 
widens his jaws to take in the breast and other wing, till we can gee 
little of the bird but its drooping head and feebly-opening beak on 
one side of the snake’s sleek body, and on the other a pair of yellow 
web-feet stiff and crumpled. 

Here we leave it; for, though it is not dead yet, nor will be go 
for some time, it can cackle and struggle no more; so that it soon 
becomes merely tedious to watch it slowly stifling, and the crowd 
drop off in search of something more attractive. 

For, it must be confessed, we are now fast growing completely 
demoralised and thirsty for new horrors ; witness the sudden rushes 
—as often as a bird’s cry or a mouse’s twitter is heard from any of 
the cases—to the place whence the sound proceeded, and our keen 
disappointment whenever it proves a false alarm. | 

The doors are now being opened and shut at intervals, as people 
who have seen enough are becoming sensible of the heat and 
horrible smell, to which the ardour of science had at first made them 
nobly indifferent ; but as parties come in each time to fill their 
places, the crowd is not perceptibly smaller. 

The chief attraction now is the boas’ cage, at the top of the 
house ; one big python is still twisted round his tree asleep; the 
burnished head and neck of a pigeon hang out of the distended 
jaws of another monster, while the second pigeon is strutting about, 
preening his ruffled breast very complacently, though it seems to 
have had its neck half wrung quite recently. This appearance 1s 
explained in our hearing by one of the many children here, who 18 
telling some one in her pretty nursery lisp how it had been nearly 
swallowed a short while ago, but had managed somehow to escape, 
apparently very little the worse. So undisturbed by its adventure 
does the bird look, that another clergyman—a mild person with sandy 
whiskers, who has only just come in—gives it as his opinion that, 
owing possibly to some providential arrangement, death by slow 
strangulation possesses peculiar attraction in the eyes of pigeons; 
a theory which is received with favour. 

In the next case there are more frogs and one little sandy 
rabbit playing about, leaping a snake’s body when he comes to it 
with innocent surprise, or sitting up on his hind legs before the glass 
to sniff and examine us all wistfully. One pretty woman gushes over 
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him with feminine tenderness, wishes she could take the poor little 
thing out of the cage where the horrid snake could not touch him, 
and raps at the glass with the handle of her parasol to frighten 
the reptile away as it approaches too near its unconscious victim. 
But as a rescue is out ofthe question, it cannot fail to be some con- 
solation to the doomed rabbit to know that his pretty partisan will 
stay by him till the end comes, which, from the interest an active 
gray-green snake is taking in him, cannot be long now. 

With a very little more patience I might crown the afternoon’s 
experiences by witnessing the last moments of a rabbit; but the 
moments have sped quickly here, and it is already time to go; so 
Itouch the bell, and, after waiting at the door with a few others 
for a little while, am let out, flushed and jaded, into the fresh cool air. 

Outside I meet an old friend, one Toogood, to whom, in the 
course of conversation, I happen to mention the manner in which 
Ihave spent the afternoon, when, rather to my surprise, he con- 
demns the whole system of feeding the snakes in public in the 
most uncompromising terms, though Toogood always was an eccen- 
tric fellow. He insists that, although it may be very necessary and 
proper that serpents should be fed on living animals, and although 
the attendants may—as indeed they do—perform their duties with 
all possible decency and humanity, there can be no necessity what- 
ever for admitting the public indiscriminately to view the proceed- 
ings. He says, too, that the fact that large and respectable gather- 
ings are found to take advantage weekly of the facilities afforded— 
the general tone being what I have represented it to be—is some- 
what of an anomaly in an age which sympathises with Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Leagues, and supports liberally the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. And he asks me whether I think that the 
children permitted to be witnesses of the feeding process are likely to 
come away from it with any increased reverence for the sanctity of 
animal life, with feelings ennobled and softened, or the reverse. 

How this may be I do not pretend to say; I am a plain man, 
and I have tried to describe faithfully what I saw and heard without 
sparing myself in the description. Perhaps, on sober reflection and 
under the influence of Toogood’s eloquence, I am beginning to be 
slightly ashamed of myself, and to feel as if coarser and baser instincts, 
hitherto unsuspected, had gained possession of me for a while. 

Still, as I tell Toogood, there must be a great deal of exaggera- 
tion on his side; for, after all, what so many Britons of average 
humanity and respectability can look upon with composure, and 
take their children to see without misgivings, cannot surely have 
very much harm in it. But Toogood, being one of those misguided 
persons with a low opinion of human nature, refuses to take this 
view of the subject. 














































THE RETURN OF THE DEAD. 





A year she had slept the sleep of the dead, 
When the young wife rose from her narrow bed. 


To her it seemed but a night of woe 
That she had lain in the dark below. 


No count had she of the passing hour, 
Of winter frost or of spring-tide shower ; 


And over her shrouded head in the tomb 
Had flourished and faded a summer’s bloom. 


She woke from her sleep with yearning love 
For the husband and child she left above. 


‘ My little son was but ten days old 
When I came to lie in the churchyard mould. 


My arms had held him but once to my breast 
When they laid me here in my lonely rest. 


And my husband dear, woe worth the day! 
He wept and wept when they bore me away ; 


When death took from him the light of his life ; 
When death took from him his dearest, his wife ! 


O, might I see him once more in our home, 
O, might I but once in his presence come, 


Might I rock our babe in his cradle-bed, 
Then would I come back and rest with the dead !’ 


Her prayer was granted: through stone and through clay 
By the might of her love she forced her way. 


Swiftly through lane and through field has she sped, 
And no man doth see or doth hear the dead. 


With yearning love and with trembling fear 
She has flitted across the threshold dear. 


Unseen and unheard she wended her way 
To the chamber aloft where her young son lay. 
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Like a cloud she brooded above his bed ; 
He shuddered and smiled at the touch of the dead. 


‘ And now must I comfort my husband dear, 
And dry the eyes that have wept for a year. 


My lot has been but to slumber and sleep ; 
But he lives above ground to suffer and weep.’ 


Unseen she stands with her hand on the door— 
‘ He thinks not, he knows not, I hear him once more.’ 


And the gentle tones of his low-tuned voice 
Made her dead heart beat and her flesh rejoice. 


Full well she knew ev’ry word that he spake— 
’Twas a poem of love he had made for her sake ; 


And though she lay buried a year and a day, 
She lived in his mem’ry for ever and aye. 


He gave her the sweet name he called her in life ; 
She listened and heard how he murmured, ‘ My wife !’ 


And vowed to be true to eternity. 
‘O faithful beloved, thou thinkest of me !’ 


Unseen she drifted through panels of oak, 
And stood in his presence, nor breathed nor spoke. 


O God, what a sight her dead eyes meet ! 
And closer she gathers her winding-sheet. 


A fair young girl by her husband’s side, 
And her he is calling his dearest, his bride. 


The dead is forgotten, thrust out of his life, 
And now has he wedded another young wife. 


The sorrowful ghost drew a deep sigh of woe— 
‘ Away, away to the dead will I go; 


And follow me soon or follow me late, 
For thee will I patiently, silently wait ; 


Nor ever again will I rise to see 
How faithless and merry the living can be !’ 











A DAY ON DARTMOOR—AND A NIGHT. 
By W. W. Fenn. 





‘A CorNisH moor, when the east wind drives over it, is as cold and 
rugged a scene as a traveller is likely to find in a year’s travel. A 
Cornish moor in the dark is as bleak a solitude as the traveller ig 
likely to wish himself well out of in the course of a life’s wanderings. 
A Cornish moor in a night fog is a wilderness where the traveller 
needs to know his way well, or the chances are very strong that his 
life and his wanderings will soon perplex him no more.’ And had 
Charies Dickens written thus much of a Devonshire instead of a 
Cornish moor, its truth would have been equally indisputable, especi- 
ally if Dartmoor had been the region referred to. But Dartmoor 
on a fine summer’s day, without a cloud in the sky, and the air all 
so dry that the loftiest tors are clear of mist, even in the earliest 
morning, does not seem to suggest any of the discomforts and 
dangers hinted at by the great writer. No; Dartmoor, on the con- 
trary, under these circumstances looks rather a tempting solitude, 
rugged but kindly, quite accessible, and very picturesque ; just the 
place, in fact, to wander over, if only for the sake of the cool breeze 
to be found nowhere in hot weather but on some such elevated waste. 
Who, then, unacquainted with the treachery lurking beneath its fair, 
if stern, exterior could apprehend any disaster befalling a sturdy 
strong-limbed man, who should be tempted to explore some of the 
remoter fastnesses of its streams and fells? To be sure, if a mist 
swept up suddenly from the sea, or clouds settled down upon it 
suddenly from the sky, or if night overtook him and he thus lost his 
bearing and the track, danger might ensue; but such possibilities 
seemed out of the question in the blazing midsummer of 1868, when 
no rain fell anywhere on the British isles for nearly four months. 
Why not wander at will, then, away out among the lofty granite tors 
and up to one of the great cloud-kissing crags or beacons, thereabouts 
to spend the day, wondering and speculating and musing upon the 
strange wild region and upon ‘those mysterious people who, 
countless ages ago, dwelt there, and erected their weird cromlechs, 
tolmens, and avenues of stone’? Thus I argued with myself when, 
early in July 1868, I was spending a brief holiday with an artist 
friend at Belstone, an out-of-the-way village on the confines of the 
moor. I was idling, he working; and despite the heat, a stretch 
over the hills seemed the fittest way of getting through some of the 
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time, ‘ burning’ through it, one might say, considering the tempera- 
ture. Certainly, then, forward, said I to myself. With strong boots 
and strong limbs the bogs and rough stony irregularities will count 
for little ; and who knows but that that strange spot, ‘the wonder 
of the wonders’ of this strange region, Wistman’s Wood, may be 
reached ? The mere name has in it a temptation for any one affected 
by legendary lore, tradition, and all that pertains to the unknown 
past: Wistman’s Wood, ‘or the wood of the sorrowing man’ 
—mournful or dolorous becoming, in the Devonshire vernacular, 
“wist’’ or ‘‘ whist.”’ Canthere be any more weird or ghastly name 
extant ? Then, too, it is said ‘that he who lingers solitary amidst 
its groves of dwarf oak and mountain ash-trees, and its huge piled- 
up blocks of granite, hears, moaning through their clefts and rents, 
mournful noises, weird and unaccountable; now suggesting the 
distant chanting of myriad bands of hollow-voiced monks or choirs 
of druidical priests ; and now, as the wind rises, changing, it would 
seem, to the shrieks and wails of the tortured life-endowed skeletons, 
whose grizzly creaking frames are aptly represented by the stems 
and branches of the stunted, gnarled, and twisted oaks, that, spectre- 
like, spring up between the fissures and the chasms of the rocks 
covered with parasitical growths and lichens of vivid colour.’ 

A place to be visited certainly. Forward,then! An inkling of 
the way to steer can be found on the ordnance map; and with a 
pocket-compass and eight or nine hours’ clear daylight to the good, 
the excursion may be accomplished and a strange experience gained. 
Up and away, then, as soon as the early breakfast is over; away, 
across those interminable acres of untilled and untillable soil, 
‘where Nature, setting her stern veto on man’s puny efforts to subdue 
her, reigns supreme.’ Up and away, for miles and miles; now 
breasting Belstone Tor, with its legend-haunted circle of stones, and 
where, in the noontide heat, it is said that the beings who were 
petrified for sacrilegious merry-making on the Sabbath are seen to 
move and gyrate; now dipping down to the course of the mountain 
river, as it roars over its granite bed; now again ascending the 
spurs of Okement Hill and many another craggy tor; now passing 
into the region of the mysterious and unfindable Cranmere Pool. A 
stiff walk assuredly, and not to be lightly ventured on by any one 
unused to the stony paths of life. Nor is it over yet by several 
miles; so, after a brief rest and a snack, away I go again, without a 
thought of physical difficulties, heading, as straight as the nature of 
the ground will allow, for Wistman’s Wood. But by the time I 
first sight it, lying in the distance like some mere patches of 
scrubby underwood in the depths of its rugged, boulder-bestrewn, 
desolate valley, it is four o’clock, and the fact begins to dawn upon 
me that I have undertaken more than a one-day’s trip. No matter; 
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the map and the guide-books I have studied tell me of a village at 
no great distance, where one accustomed to roughing it may probably 
fare well enough for a night. Moreover, eventide and the gloaming 
will fitter suit than would the noonday glare the ghostly character 
of this extraordinary remnant of the forest once said to cover the 
whole of Dartmoor. Yes, and fitter suit my present mood too; 
for I love giving the rein to thoughts of the unknown, and I mean 
to indulge my propensity. I am of opinion with the painter-writer 
who declares that ‘in each mind lie, enchained or sleeping, tricksy 
Ariels, spirits of the imagination. The poet is the magician who, 
liberating them, imprisoned by ignorance or choked by the dust of 
daily life, leaves these delicate spirits free for a while to rise into 
purer atmosphere.’ 

I am no believer in the supernatural, but I am in poetry and 
the poets ; and without imagination this prosy world loses half its 
flavour. Fairy fancies and ghostly imaginings lend salt and savour 
to existence. Dwelling on traditions, legends, and the like carries 
the mind out of its beaten channel, gives it exercise and wider range ; 
and he may be held a poor creature who on such wastes and solitudes 
as those which I had been traversing the whole day does not feel 
his soul lifted into the higher regions of speculation. Thus, by the 
time the confines of the wood are reached, and its strange weird 
aspect partly mastered, I am in the right frame of mind for taking 
in and enjoying the impressions it creates. I begin to realise, 
in the dwarfed and stunted trees, the unshapely skeleton-forms which 
they are said to suggest. I can see in their bent, shrunken, and 
wind-swept and naked boughs the pigmy goblins, gnomes, and un- 
earthly beings, who for past misdeeds have been penned in between 
the clefts and fissures of the massive blocks of fern and lichen- 
covered granite with which the valley is strewn. I think of the 
countless ages they may have passed there since famine clutched 
them, and their bare branches first stretched out in helpless agony. 
Very readily can I hear, in the wailing sighs of the evening breeze, 
as it sweeps through their knotted limbs, the vain appeals for help 
and release which they never cease to make, and which never comes. 
I conjure up a thousand wild, it may be unhealthy, fancies, and I 
sit me down upon a ledge of rock and become each moment more and 
more ‘ deep contemplative.’ Wary I should be, I have been told, 
not to trust to any of the patches of smooth mossy-looking green- 
sward stretching here and there between the ups and downs of the 
thick undergrowth and granite blocks. Many of these are but a film 
of rank vegetation, hiding deep chasms, like snow-covered crevasses 10 
a glacier, into which if you slip you might easily get wedged 80 
tight as to make the getting out a sheer impossibility. So lam con- 
tent to sit gazing in the deep solitude. 
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Verily the strangest spot man ever looked on. The wondrous 
gaudy-coloured parasitical growth, coiling itself, snake-like, in and 
out among the lichen-clad boulders, each suggesting some hideous 
monstrosity of the life antediluvian, and festooning itself over the 
lower boughs and stems of the trees, is alone a sight to see. Im- 
possible, in such a wilderness of rank and poisonous-looking vegeta- 
tion, to divine where the earth ends and the tree-trunks begin. Im- 
penetrable, forbidding, it seems to be only fitted for the abode of 
foxes, adders, serpents, and noisome reptiles of all degrees, and 
where the bittern and the owl would scream and hoot, and the 
‘obscure bird clamour the live-long night.’ ‘ A grove in stony places 
dedicated to Baal and Ashtaroth.’ Hoary-headed age is stamped on 
everything, and is absolutely personified by the weird and twisted 
oaks—dead many of them, it may be, these hundreds of years, and 
yet held up each by his fellow, to which he is inextricably linked by 
the never-ending trails of the creeping ivy and thorny brushwood, or 
kept from toppling over by the rocks, in the clefts of which they 
found their cradle and their grave. No sign of youthful shoot or of 
fresh-springing sapling is to be discovered anywhere; barren and 
childless this race of under-sized deformities of the wilderness and 
forest are; and save for the fetid verdure, growth itself would seem 
to be arrested, petrified. The one place on earth where all stands ab- 
solutely still. Thus must it have looked, one can imagine, when 
the Norman conquest swept over the land, or even ages before ; 
when, after the Saxons had driven the Britons into Cornwall and 
Wales, ruin had fallen upon the monuments and temples set up by 
the Druids for the performance of their mystic rites and the ad- 
ministration of their wild justice, time-worn relics of which yet re- 
main in the neighbourhood. As the Bards and Druids ‘ unquestion- 
ably were the philosophers or wise men of the Britons,’ it is hence, 
perhaps, that we have ‘ Wistman’s’ or ‘ Wiseman’s’ Wood, or ‘ the 
wood of the sorrowing man’—for those who are wise beyond their 
fellows can scarce fail to be sorrowful—whilst the adjacent over- 
hanging Baird-down, it is suggested by antiquaries in confirmation of 
this theory, may have come to be so called from its having been the 
hill of the Bards. Pondering upon these matters, speculation loses 
itself in a maze more intricate than the weird fastnesses of this 
strange thicket itself; and so lost at last did my mind become under 
the guidance of these Will-o’-the-Wisp-like thoughts, that I knew 
not how long I had been sitting in high revel with them when I was 
suddenly brought to a sense of where I was, by—darkness. 

An awkward position surely, and one to be escaped from as 
Speedily as might be. But how? I rose and strode forward a pace 
or two; and then I saw that if I could but get clear of the shadowed 
depths of the valley and the unholy gloom which appeared to emanate 
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partly from the wood itself, on to the higher land, there might yet be 
light enough to steer by to the village of ‘ Two Bridges,’ my intended 
destination. To reach that higher land, however, was no easy matter, 
As I went onward, I soon began to flounder over the uneven ground; 
and once, getting my feet entangled in the undergrowth, went 
sprawling headlong into a quite dense thicket, to escape from which 
cost me some time and much scratching. Nevertheless forward I 
must go somehow. I could not spend the night in such an uncanny 
horrid place, even were it possible to find a snug impromptu couch 
on which to rest till the early midsummer dawn should lend me its 
pale lamp. Could not spend the night there, forsooth! I little 
thought that there would be no option. I was not far within the 
ragged boundary of the wood proper ; but I suppose, in the obscurity, 
I must have entered farther and farther into it ; for as I pushed on 
all sorts of mishaps befell me, in the way of slips, false steps, and 
entanglements among the boughs. 

Presently the climax came. With a sudden swift crash, as I 
stepped on to what I thought was grass, down I went, deep into the 
depths of one of those very crevasses between the rocks against 
which I had been cautioned. Yes, there I was of a certainty, and, 
with the exception of my right arm and my head, I found I could 
not move hand or foot. I was jammed, wedgelike, between the 
gradually narrowing sides of the fissure, and my head was many feet 
below the level whence I fell. Literally, the situation was, on a 
small scale, precisely that of the Alpine climber who tumbles into a 
erevasse, save that I was attached by no rope to the friendly guide 
above. 

Now, to describe in detail my sensations—I may say, my suf- 
ferings—for the next fifteen hours is hardly necessary, if possible. 
In a fashion they must be imagined. Of course, at first I exhausted 
myself in vain struggles and writhings to get free; but both feet 
were hard and fast between the rocks, one just over the other, with 
a slight twist of the upper ankle. My hips were jammed, as I say, 
wedge-like, and my shoulders were in the same fix; that is the 
word. Only with my head, and from the right elbow to the hand, 
was any motion possible; otherwise I was in a vice. To halloo lL 
knew was futile, though in my first despairing agony I did shout 
loudly again and again, be sure. Who would hear me in such 4 
Heaven-abandoned region? Figure the situation! The darkness, 
the damp, the chill as of the grave, the solitude, the silence—no, 
not silence exactly, until a long time had passed, for the crash with 
which I had come down into this abyss had disturbed the noisome 
life with which it was replete. I know not what horrid reptiles and 
filthy things must have been scared from their abode beneath the 
treacherous plateau of thick, filmy, mossy turf; but I heard them 
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all around me, running, creeping, rushing, squeaking, gulching, 
gurgling, oozing! I have no words to explain the noises which met 
my ears, but which again and again seemed to blend into one deafen- 
ing, whirring, whirling buzz. I think I half fainted at moments, 
or may be dozed; for I suddenly became conscious that some of this 
sickening slimy life was creeping over me, up my legs, down my 
neck, over my face, round my whole body, and yet I could not sweep 
it off or ease my cramped limbs by any save the one slight move- 
ment of my right forearm. 

More frantic helpless efforts to escape, more vain feeble shout- 
ing, more nauseating horror at my surroundings, increasing with 
every hour, until a kind of delirium seized me, ending in uncon- 
sciousness. 

At last there was the summer’s dawn faintly appearing high 
above, at the mouth of the narrow fissure, clear just over my head, 
through the hole I had made in my descent, but dim forward and 
backward along the chasm, as seen through such of the covering as 
was left undisturbed. Hope always a little revives with daylight, 
however deep our night’s despair. We catch at it as a faint emblem 
of promise that we are not entirely deserted. Ididsonow. For 
a while, too, the hope grew stronger as a roseate tone flooded the 
peep of sky above my head; but only very shortly to die out, leaving 
a depression more bitter and terrible in my heart than I had ever 
known. How could help ever reach me? It was a million to one 
against my being found ere fatigue and famine would do their work, 
and, like the skeleton trees around me, my bleaching bones might 
remain in this, my self-found grave, for centuries. 

Such were the thoughts, of course, which crowded in, thick and 
fast, upon my dazed mind and half-benumbed senses, alternately 
curdling and stirring my heart’s blood to fever-pitch, as the un- 
clouded sky gradually deepened into intensest blue, and the glaring 
noontide sun stilled all insect and reptile life save the faint hum of 
‘murmurous wings.’ ‘The mental torture, I assume, deadened the 
physical; for, after the first few hours of benumbing cramp, I do 
not remember suffering any pain in limbs or body: that only came 
when I was rescued and in bed. That I ever was rescued may be 
looked on as one of the most marvellous and beneficent interpositions 
on record; and that I lived to tell the tale of that day and night on 
Dartmoor is not the least of the wonderful stories associated with 
that desolate and romantic region. 

How help came need not particularly be dwelt on; but with sen- 
sations akin to those of the shipwrecked mariner, who sees the 
distant sail on the horizon looming larger and larger as it bears down 
towards his surf-surrounded refuge, in answer to the signal he has 
made, so did I hear the faint echo of laughing voices coming nearer 
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and nearer. Hope had so far departed that, for a while, I could not 
believe my ears; I thought I was but dreaming in a delirious fashion 
of the rescue that could never arrive, and that I should wake to 
the horror of that sort of disappointment which the sudden tran- 
sition from a pleasant dreamland to some hideous reality often brings, 
But no; there it is again—the unmistakable sound of young, free, 
happy laughter. God, what acontrast! I nerved and strengthened 
myself to make a great shout; but whether my voice would go up 
loud enough to be heard out of my prison seemed very doubtful, 
and, listening, the doubt turned into a dread certainty—a certainty 
that I had not been heard, for the voices and the laughter were 
dying away again, and presently went out of earshot altogether. 
That, I think, was the bitterest moment of any. A moment, do I 
say? It lasted, it seemed, for hours; but then, at length, I caught 
the sounds again, and, joy beyond all expression, the people rapidly 
came so close that I could hear what they said. 

‘ This will be the best place, after all,’ said one. 

‘Yes, Tom; undo the hamper and spread the tablecloth here.’ 

There was a large picnic party assembling, and within five 
minutes my cries had attracted the attention of some of the men. 
For a time they had a difficulty in tracing whence the calls for 
help came ; but at last the spot was discovered, and in a few minutes 
more, amidst surprise and consternation, I was got out by means 
of the hamper cordage and some strong arms, like one who had 
been buried alive. 

Beyond a strain and a sprain or two, some bruises and scratches, 
four-and-twenty hours of bed and refreshment sufficed to remove 
all serious traces of my adventure. I was back again with my 
artist friend at Belstone, much impressed with the moral that, 
however favourable weather and circumstances may seem, Dart- 
moor is a district not to be wandered over alone with impunity. 

















































THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 





I am acquainted with an individual who, during six months of the 
year, is the soul and essence—localised in a very substantial body 
—of parliamentary officialism. Night after night he sits in his 
accustomed place in the House of Commons, surveying the scene 
before him with not unamiable, but with unquestionably contemptu- 
ous, toleration, performing his duties with unflagging zeal, and 
quick to mark anything that is amiss around him, or that is done 
contrary to established order. This personage, I may at once say, 
is not a Cabinet Minister; he is not even a subordinate member 
of the Government; he is not the Serjeant, the Assistant -Ser- 
jeant, or the Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms. He is not the head clerk 
of the House, nor is he either of his colleagues. Strictly speaking, 
he is not a member of Parliament at all; he is, in point of fact, a 
doorkeeper of one of the galleries of the Commons chamber in the 
Imperial Legislature. Yet it is not easy to think of the business 
of the country being transacted without him. As he sits in his 
accustomed corner, clad in full evening dress, with the chain of 
office round his neck, and the badge of office lightly dangling over 
his waistcoat, sometimes severely wakeful, sometimes gently dozing 
—as the good Homer is said to have done—but never in a state 
of unconsciousness so complete as to deprive him of the power of 
checking any breach of the conventional laws and etiquette inside 
the area for whose administration he is responsible; never lulled to 
somnolence so sound that intruders may safely venture to pass him 
and take their place on benches to which they have no right; as 
one sees him, I say, in this position, one may well feel doubtful 
whether, in his absence, the business of the country can be con- 
ducted at Westminster, or whether he himself has any existence 
apart from the chamber and the gallery, of which he has grown an 
integral portion. 

I was strolling, on a certain sunny August morning, in one of the 
most beautiful parts of the fair county of Kent, through as sweetly per- 
fumed a lane as Devonshire itself can boast, rejoicing in the warmth, 
the brightness, and the exquisitely-scented airs, quietly revelling, 
as only the cockney can, in the temporary change from Babylon to 
Arcadia. It was Sunday morning, and I should have been per- 
fectly happy but for the chiming of the church-bells, which are, I 
know, the appropriate accompaniments of such a scene as then sur- 
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rounded me, but which, unfortunately, happen to exercise 2 
depressing influence on my nervous system. I was not thinkino 
of the proceedings of Parliament, or wondering whether the House 
would sit on to mid-September, or mentally speculating on the 
manner in which the functionary whom I have just mentioned 
might be enjoying this thrice-blessed day. Presently I chanced to 
notice a cottage quite overgrown with jasmine, virginia creeper, 
and roses set in the midst of a garden which was itself a bower of 
deliciously-perfumed flowers. There was a small lawn, on which 
stood he whom I rightly supposed to be the proprietor of this little 
demesne, trimming his standard roses—a stalwart Briton of middle 
age, his face bronzed by the sun, his walk steady, his whole appear- 
ance the very picture of health. O fortunati nimium! I was 
beginning to muse: ‘O happy, happy swain, who livest thus among 
thy roses, forgetful, perchance wholly ignorant, of the smoke and 
din and trouble of the great city, whose centre is barely twenty 
miles distant from thy miniature Kentish Elysium!’ Suddenly I 
started. The face of my Arcadian, clad in a light suit of some 
gauzy material, was turned full upon me. We stared mutually for 
some thirty seconds, when the silence was broken by the exclama- 
tion, ‘ Heaven alive! who would have thought it ?’ from the lips of 
the owner of this roadside paradise. That owner was, in fact, none 
other than the parliamentary functionary whom I knew so well at 
Westminster, the janitor who, I had imagined, could not exist save 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Clock Tower. 

‘Yes,’ he presently explained, ‘ this little place is mine, and 
here I am always when the House is not sitting—summer and 
winter, night and morning. I’m a countryman born and bred. 
Parliament is my living; but this is my home and my holiday.’ 

It was nicely put, and there was a touch of pathos in the tone 
in which my worthy friend uttered the words that quite affected me. 
He had certainly, I thought, hit upon the true secret of holiday— 
contrast and change. Whether in the course of years this Tusculum 
might not be found to lack the freshness of variety is a matter on 
which different opinions may be held. Inasmuch as my friend had 
succeeded in changing, so far as the impression which he gave me 
was concerned, his identity, he had certainly realised one of the 
first and essential conditions of holiday. The true holiday-maker 
is he who can, at a moment’s notice, assume a new mode of exist- 
ence, and forget for the time being the routine of his every-day life. 
If he crosses the sea for his summer or autumnal outing, he must 
be able to escape not only from his country, but from himself—from 
himself, that is, as he exists in his country. He must, in a word, 
put off the old Adam, and put on the new. He must breathe 4 
fresh atmosphere, not only physical, but mental and moral. In pro- 
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portion as he does this will he return invigorated to the scene of 
his duties, and will he be likely to prosper in his profession, and 
to see an honoured and venerable old age. 

The most triumphantly successful hoiiday-maker of modern 
times was, I take it, the late Sir Henry Holland. He had reduced 
the whole thing to a science or an art. The moment he left his 
house, en route to the railway terminus which was to be his starting- 
point on one of his long-vacation excursions, he divested himself of 
his professional personality. He ceased to be a doctor; he became a 
traveller, a mountaineer, a mighty pedestrian, a rider of any horses 
which he could get, during an infinite number of hours and over any 
amount of miles. Perhaps at the present day the medical profes- 
sion can boast that it contains those who are the most versed in, and 
are the happiest at, the art of holiday-making. In one of the figures 
which Mr. Alfred Thomson has drawn, I can, unless I am much mis- 
taken, trace the lineaments of a face that belongs to a ‘belted 
knight’ of the highest surgical eminence, a namesake of the artist, 
who, when he departs on his yearly outing, shakes off the solicitudes 
of his professional existence with admirable completeness. He 
makes the pilgrimage of the Thames in a house-boat, and he can 
accomplish a savoury omelette or water-colour sketch of some ex- 
quisite revelation of riverain beauty in the same masterly manner. 
Perchance, as he is now represented as doing, he betakes himself 
to foreign climes, and appears in the picturesque costume of the 
brigand of the mountains. 

Ah, those mountains with their peaks hidden by the everlasting 
snows, or crowned by circling wreaths of misty vapour, who shall 
say what is the debt owed to them by hard-toiling, brain-wearied 
mankind! In no way, as I think, does the community of instinct 
between our poor humanity and the brute creation show itself more 
clearly than in the selection of humanity’s holiday resorts. Men 
and women, do we not all of us when we are dogged by trouble and 
cares; when we are sore distressed by the weary chase which we 
have been pursuing after wealth, ambition, or success; when we 
are panting and well-nigh prostrate with our efforts to keep the 
wolf from the door—do we not, I ask, at such seasons as these, imi- 
tate the example of the stag at bay, and betake ourselves to the 
waters ? Or, if we adopt another alternative, the chances are that 
we shall still be following in the footsteps of the sorely-pressed 
quarry, which seeks refuge in the hills as well as in the rivers 
and seas. There is a natural attraction for those who labour 
much with their head in precipitous heights and dizzy summits. 
My tutor at Oxford was a prodigy of patient incessant toil and 
recondite scholarship. He was a thin pale-faced man, who did not 
Seem to require any more exercise than an occasional walk on 
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630 THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 
the dull level of the Iffley or Eynsham road. Yet every year, 
so soon as the Long Vacation began, he shook the dust of Oxford 
and* of England from off his feet, and proceeded by the nearest 
route to some less-frequented district of the Alps or Pyrenees, or 
to the classic Caucasus. One of the ablest and most industrious 
of Chancery lawyers—a distinguished Oxford scholar, and now 
a member of Parliament—was the first Englishman to scale the 
heights of Ararat, and was, perhaps, the first human being to do 
so since the Ark was poised upon its peak. In like way an accom- 
plished littérateur of the day, whose exploits as a student are only 
equalled by the pointed felicity and finish of his style, the keen- 
ness of his criticism, and his supreme indifference to anything like 
the contemporary political history of his country, is one of the most 
enterprising spirits of the Alpine Club. 

It should therefore surprise no one that, while such gifted and 
indefatigable labourers for the public amusement as Miss Ellen 
Terry, Mr. Terry, Mr. Arthur Sullivan, and Mr. Henry Irving find 
their recreation and pleasure on or by the ocean’s margin—medi- 
tating, doubtless, on the intimations of immortality from recollec- 
tions of their own early childhood, revived by the sight of the little 
ones who ‘ sport upon the shore ;'—Mr. Bancroft has already en- 
throned himself on a rocky peak, and is endeavouring to help his 
bright and clever wife to attain the same altitude ; that Mr. Hare, 
at an almost equal elevation above the sea, is smoking the medita- 
tive cigar while he cons the philosophic treatise ; and that a little 
lower down, Mr. Arthur Cecil has taken advantage of a sequestered 
spot to assuage the pangs of hunger by toying with a trifle of pie. 
Let us trust the invigorating air of those mountain solitudes will at 
least give him an appetite. He has certainly earned his meal ; 
and both he and his associates have not less certainly earned their 
holiday. 
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Book the Second. 
CuaptTer YI. 


But Sophy St. Clair had never thought less often of the neighbour 
by whom she was ‘ bounded on the right hand’ than during the last 
two or three weeks. At times, perhaps, when she either heard or 
read of any act of slavish devotion, of dog-like fidelity, of Herculean 
strength, or of imperturbable good-humour, she would murmur tc 
herself, kindly, though somewhat contemptuously, ‘ How very like 
poor dear Tom!’ and then she would straightway forget his exist- 
ence, until he reminded her of it, either by paying her a formal visit 
or by meeting her—quite by accident, of course—during her sylvan 
rambles. 

Upon the death of Sir Peckham she had felt a great deal of 
sympathy for him, knowing that he had always been a devoted and 
affectionate son; and she had written him a few words of neigh- 
bourly condolence, besides cutting out of the local newspapers an 
account of the funeral, together with some extracts from the family 
history. These she had intended pasting into a scrap-book; and 
although she forgot to do so, and even lost them shortly after- 
wards, Tom was very grateful to her for this sign of interest. 

When any old companionship, habit, or pastime, gradually ceases 
to occupy us, it is usually owing to the fact of our having acquired 
other companionships, habits, or pastimes, of a more engrossing 
nature; and it may be that, in the present instance, Sophy’s seem- 
ing apathy with regard to ‘the Prince with the Nose’ was to be 
accounted for, in some measure, by the growing interest she felt in 
‘the young man of the tortoise.’ | 

But perhaps her feelings upon this and several other subjects 
will be better understood if I venture to transcribe, for the benefit of 
the reader, a letter which she addressed, at about this time, to her 
young friend Adéle; it ran as follows: 


‘My dearest Adéle,—I have really got so much to tell you that 
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I don’t know how to begin, ‘‘the plot’ having seemed, as it were, 
to have been ‘‘ thickening” so dreadfully lately, and the days having 
rushed by so quickly, that I have been unable until now to find time 
to take up the thread of the narrative. Praise be unto Allah! (or 
his latest scientific substitute,) none of the catastrophes which you 
predicted have come to pass; though it seems to me that, since 
the ball, I think quite differently upon several subjects. 

‘The ball was really—what I never expected it would be—a real 
success and a real delight. Everything looked beautiful, except 
most of the people; they seemed, somehow, to spoil it; but they 
were all very kind. My aunt, Mrs. St. Clair of Dallingridge, was 
there with her son. I avoided her, on account of the feud, but got 
to know him very well. She was in black, with diamonds, and 
appeared to me to be lovely, only with a face rather like a mask. 
It was quite owing to you that my dress looked as it did. I was 
at first afraid it would slip off; but seeing other people dressed in 
the same way, seeming not to care in the very least, I threw all my 
fears to the winds, and made up my mind to enjoy myself, which I 
really did. My father seemed very much pleased at what he heard 
about my dress from the people who could see it; and my belief is 
that I shall be now allowed, and even encouraged, to dress in a 
civilised way as long as I live. Hitherto he has certainly held 
rather odd opinions with regard to costume ; but all this is now very 
much toned down, and I ought to be the last person in the world 
to laugh at him, as his one wish has been all along for my future 
good. You know, however, that I am of that horrid nature that 
laughs at anything, however serious or sacred, and I do believe that 
I should make a joke upon the scaffold if I saw anything comic in 
the appearance of the axeman. But my dear father’s idea about 
wearing so very little (which is mixed up in some manner with the 
Great Cause) springs only from a wish to imitate Nature, and to 
do what is best to insure good health. His wish is that I should 
live to be one hundred and four, like most of the Nubians (as he 
tells me), who wear no clothes whatever, eat rice and fish, bathe a 
great deal in the Nile, and anoint themselves all over with castor-oil. 
By the bye, I heard him say, last night, that the ancient art of 
‘‘ anointing’ properly was utterly lost; and as this seems to make 
him really unhappy, I thought I would try and find out if one could 
not discover the secret. Ask ‘‘ Othello” what he used to do to his 
skin when he was in his natural state; for, dearest Adeéle, I feel 
sure that that horrid Carver (I can call him by no other name) is, in 
reality, only an escaped savage, and not any more ofa clergyman, or 
missionary, than Jam! How I sympathise with you when you tell 
me of his persecutions! But remain firm, and you may then per- 
haps be rewarded by marrying your second husband first, after all. | 
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‘Sir Peckham Hickathrift, to whom that old Abbey belongs, which " 
you thought was a lord mayor’s (you remember, the father of ‘‘ the | 
Prince with the Nose”), is dead. The funeral was a walking one; 
the coffin being carried by six of the oldest labourers on the estate 
in smock-frocks. Janus and I, and the Great Prophet, stood on 
one side of the road and saw it pass, and the Prophet was surprised 
that a man of such high rank shouldn’t have had ‘ howlers ;’’ but I 
am so ignorant of all these things, and so is Janus, that I didn’t 
even know that it was the custom. . .. By an odd chance, just as 
I was writing these last words, I heard a footstep upon the gravel 
walk ; and on looking out of my window, who should I see but ‘‘ the i 
Prince with the Nose’’ himself, standing in the porch, having just 
rung at the bell. However, he has asked to speak to my father 
upon business, I find, so I shall have plenty of time to finish this 
letter before I go down and see him. He has, as you may suppose, 
a good deal to do just now, having just come in to such a large 
estate, and he is glad to consult my father and ask his advice. By 
the bye, please do not go on calling my cousin, Godfrey St. Clair, by if 
that ridiculous name which you gave him when I told you about the | 
tortoise, for I don’t see in it the slightest attempt at wit. He is | 
very tall, rather dark, and quite different from anybody else in every- 
thing. I have seen him once or twice since the ball; we meet 
sometimes, by accident, in the woods, but all this I cannot write 
about. My father has just given me a present—two most beautiful 
Arab horses, sent over to him by a Sheikh he once stayed with, and 
who is grateful to him for all he has done for him, politically. 
They came over with an Egyptian called Abdallah, who is going to 
stay on here with us for about a month. I believe that when he was 
quite young, he travelled with my father and mother as donkey-boy 
before I was born. On account of the difference of climate he has 
caught a cold, and coughs a good deal. My father is quite delighted, 
as you may suppose, at having this opportunity of airing his Arabic, 
though he says that the Egyptian Arabs do not speak it by any 
means well. One of the horses is black as Erebus, and is named 
‘“‘Camaralzaman,” but we call him ‘‘ Cammy,’’ for short. He is a 
delicious creature, with a beautiful long tail; and he hasbeen taught, 
when he is standing still, to arch his neck and stretch out his paws. 
This is the one I am going to begin by riding, as the gray one, 
‘‘ Hasheesh,”’ is not nearly so quiet, and rears. Nelus and Janus 
insist upon calling him ‘‘ Ash-ash,” and I can see that they will 
never get his name quite right. All this is to tell you that I am 
in want of a riding-habit—you will know, I am sure, where to get 
one, and what measurements I ought to send. It must be black, 
of course. Iam not yet quite used to a civilised side-saddle ; but 
having been accustomed to ride Billy and Dragon, the two cart- 
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horses, and the pony, bare-backed, I am very good at sticking on, 
It is a bright frosty day; and before it is over, I am going to take 
my father for a little turn, as it will do him good, besides which, 
I must see Tom before he goes away, or he may think me unkind, 
Good-bye, therefore, my dearest Adéle; revenge yourself upon me 
for this egotistical letter by writing me one, very soon, all about 
yourself; and believe me to be ever your affectionate friend, 
‘Sopuy St. Cuarr.’ 


But when, having hurried over the last part of this epistle, 
Sophy presented herself at the entrance of the sitting-room, she was 
informed that Sir Thomas Hickathrift had just departed, without 
having even asked to see her; at which she could not help feeling 
some surprise and disappointment, for it is always pleasant to look 
upon the face of a true friend (if there is no one better-loved in the 
way), though it be the face of a friend only, and even if, as in the 
present instance, one has long ago ‘left off kissing.’ 

Finding that her father seemed to prefer pursuing his own medi- 
tations, as he walked up and down the straight gravel path in front 
of the porch, to going for the proposed ‘little turn,’ Sophy deter- 
mined to start off for a ramble upon what she termed her ‘ own 
hook ;’ and it will not, perhaps, be altogether a surprise to the 
reader to learn that she directed her footsteps towards the place 
where it would seem most probable that one of those meetings might 
occur with her cousin, which she had referred to, in her letter, as 
merely the result of accident. To this letter Adéle’s reply arrived 
in the course of a few days; literally translated, for it was written in 
French, it ran thus: 


‘My very dear Sophy,—Having thrown my pretended sister 
into a state of pretended clairvoyance, I leave her with her last 
victim—the one who has replaced thy worthy and dear father—a 
proprietor, very rich, but deaf, from the Pays de Galles, named 
Lloyd, Lewis, Thomas, or all three united. I retire myself to this 
sad apartment, whence I proceed to indite thee this letter, even 
more sad still! Thou wilt know, very dear, how to figure to thy- 
self the appearance of la piece; the aspect as of a flown-away 
grandeur, which animates rather the original design of each meuble 
than their actual faded desolation. Also they are not, nor of the 
most clean, nor of the most cared-for, as well thou knowest ! 
Amidst the pile of a carpet, rich, but dilapidated, repose the débris 
of the bones left there by the female poodle of my sister—partly 
gnawed; at each step the foot encounters them, for our one bonne, 
occupied with her other duties of ménage, can with difficulty keep 
the more important salle in the order of which this one must pass 
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itself. The sentiment of sadness engendered by the monotonous 
ticking of the pendule, which, with a tarnished garniture de cheminée, 
regards me sadly in face, demands of me my strongest resolution to 
dominate. Without, one of those fogs, yellowish (jaundtre), all 
particular, which exist only in London, is doing its possible to 
obscure the very little of light which remains to us in an afternoon 
of the month of November. Lamps are already illuminating the 
streets, though with a light which by its melancholy alone escapes 
being ridiculous. The paletot of the policeman at the corner of the 
street is glistening with moisture, as are also all those of the cab- 
men; and by the violence of the blows which they aim from time to 
time at their chests, I suspect that it is making a cold of dog. Thy 
poor Adele, however, has not been outside the door for several 
days, having suffered from a neuralgia of the most abominable. 
Vainly, and without results, did I repose for one whole morning in 
the arms of my dentist (a man amiable and full of wit); for though 
(that Heaven may be lauded!) the rebel tooth is no longer in exist- 
ence, my pains have not ceased to live at the same time with him. 
Imagine, then, if thine Adéle, under these afflicting circumstances, 
can find the courage to write thee the agreeable letter she medi- 
tated! Rest quiet upon the subject of your amazone; knowing 
the difference which exists between thy figure and mine own, I shall 
succeed, if thou wilt amiably fill up the here-joined measurements, 
in executing, without fail, your commission. Would that Heaven 
had willed that Z also had possessed a steed of the desert, upon the 
back of which I might escape from the complications which environ 
me! How soon would I leave behind me that Wilson,—(said 
‘Carver’ by thee.) But if ever a sad destiny decrees that I should 
espouse him, oblige me by ceasing to allude to him in thy letters as 
‘‘Othello,”’ a name which to all young married women must be filled 
with sinister associations. His persecutions continue; and even 
now, were I to summon courage to face this inclement weather, I 
feel convinced that I should encounter him amongst the fog, like a 
demon of bad augury. And now, whilst I am thinking of it, be not 
surprised should you receive, at your address, letters from him 
directed to me, which you can afterwards send me with the ones 
you write me, or when you have occasion to send to London; for I 
have a project by which I hope to escape, for a time at least, from 
his persecutions. It is this: I shall pretend, whilst, owing to this 
‘rage of teeth,’ Iam unable to leave the house, and when he will 
not, by consequence, perceive me, that I am in effect absent, making 
it to be believed that I am staying with thee. Should he ever have 
the audacity to present himself, chez toi, thou wilt, I know well, 
allow thine influence to take the direction of my desires, and in this 
manner merit my eternal gratitude. Thanking thee beforehand for 
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thy complaisance, and embracing thee with all heart, I remain every 
tout a toi, ADELE.’ 


And, indeed, shortly after the reception of this letter, two 
others arrived addressed to Adéle at Little Stillingfleet. The 
first was from Mr. Carver, with whose handwriting Sophy was 
familiar, but the second was evidently from a different person alto- 
gether. 

‘Ah,’ thought she, as she turned over this letter curiously. ‘I 
suppose this must be from the second husband; and I daresay it’s 
the only one she really wants. However, I’ll send her the ‘‘tares 
with the wheat,” ’ she went on, making use of a favourite ‘ quota- 
tion ;’ and she placed both the letters together in order that she 
might despatch them to her friend on the earliest opportunity, 
accompanied by a few lines from herself. 

All this, however, is a digression, as it did not take place until 
some days after the one upon which this chapter opened ; whereas 
the ‘young man of the tortoise’ has been waiting at this present 
time for very nearly a whole hour near to the confines of his uncle’s 
property. He has been seated for a part of the hour upon the trunk 
of a fallen oak-tree ; and he has traced so many hieroglyphics upon 
the ground with his stick, decapitated whole families of scarlet 
toadstools, cut down such quantities of dock and burdock, besides 
having hurled quite a hailstorm of sandstones at the rails of the five- 
barred gate, that it may be as well to inquire into the secret cause 
which prompted him so determinedly and unprofitably to waste his 
time—to guess as to whether he is, or is not, waiting for anybody ; 
and, if he is indeed waiting, to hint at the reasons which make her 
so long in coming to the tryst. 


CuaptTer VII. 


As soon as Sophy had thoroughly made up her mind that God- 
frey St. Clair was ‘ quite different from anybody else in everything,’ 
she felt unconsciously influenced by her own conception of him, and 
discovered that, in his presence, she could not behave precisely as 
though he had seemed to her like an ordinary mortal. 

Never having before experienced anything in the least akin to 
this sensation, which was one of mingled shyness, embarrassment, 
and even, at times, of positive discomfort, she endeavoured to defy 
and combat it as far as was possible to her; and she succeeded, 
in the course of her efforts, in becoming almost as different from 
her usual self as Godfrey appeared to be from the rest of man- 
kind. If this self-consciousness, or timidity, or whatever may have 
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been the proper name for her feeling of discomfort, did not take 
the form of a state of partial stupefaction, with monosyllabic re- 
sponses, in the presence of her unconscious tormentor, it usually 
impelled her to assume with him a tone of flippant banter, utterly 
at variance with her real nature, or she would even go so far 
as to venture upon a joke, or introduce, perhaps, a play upon a 
word. 

At these he would generally condescend to smile, kindly, though 
(as she fancied) rather regretfully; but he never gave vent to 
those encouraging peals of deep-mouthed and genuine laughter 
which were wont to follow each one of her lively sallies when Tom 
Hickathrift was her listener. 

And, indeed, there was something in the outward demeanour of 
Godfrey St. Clair which seemed to indicate that he was, to some 
extent, different from most people. He possessed, above all, a 
calm impassiveness rarely to be met with in so young a man, whilst 
a certain air of dignity and self-restraint appeared to discourage 
anything in the shape of a gushing freedom of expression, raising 
up, as it were, a barrier which concealed his outward man from the 
eyes of the curious and importunate. 

Having passed many years in the society of a father so much 
his senior, he had unconsciously acquired a somewhat ceremoni- 
ous and formal style of address. He possessed, in fact, what would 
have been termed at the Court of le Grand Monarque ‘ de hautes 
manieres ;? and, as if from the fact that he did not affect any fami- 
liarities himself, he seemed desirous of discountenancing them 
in others. It is true that the chilling reserve of his mother, his 
father’s formal pedantry, and the didactic utterances of Pettigrew 
(who, whether through accident or design, was now almost a con- 
stant inmate of Dallingridge House) alternately wearied and dis- 
gusted him; and yet, unconsciously, his manner had caught some- 
thing from theirs, and the real Godfrey was so artificially concealed 
that he might not even have recognised himself had the veil been 
uplifted. 

If it be true that those who have first dominated themselves 
are more likely, in consequence, to obtain the mastery of others, 
the reason of Godfrey’s influence over his youthful cousin may be 
easily explained, since hitherto he had certainly held himself so 
thoroughly in hand that he had hardly ever permitted himself to 
follow a single unchallenged impulse. Nay, ever since the day when, 
as a mere baby, he had been reproved for displaying a feeling of 
pity for an unfortunate criminal, he had been taught to believe that 
misdirected sympathy lay at the root of all wrong-doing, and by 
dint of striving for ever to suppress his natural emotions he ‘had 
ended by seeming to possess hardly any emotions at all. 
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Tt is true that, as yet, he had never desired any one particular 
object over-eagerly, so that his powers of self-control may not have 
been very satisfactorily tested. He had lived the life of most young 
men of fortune who are not destined for any particular profession, 
and his experiences were on a par with those of the greater number 
of his college companions, though a strict vigilance over his own 
predilections, and the power he possessed of reasoning himself out 
of any passing fancy, had made him hold aloof from many of their 
follies. Upon the present occasion, when he had strolled forth 
upon the afternoon of this bright, still, November day, he had said 
to himself that it was no dangerous or reprehensible impulse which 
caused him to direct his footsteps towards the borderland of 
Little Stillingfleet, but only a pardonable and very natural desire to 
catch another glimpse of his bright-eyed cousin, and that, in con- 
sequence, he might give way to it, and proceed. He had loitered 
about the high ground overlooking the hazel-copse for some time, 
feeling strangely restless and unsettled; finally, he had seated 
himself upon the trunk of the fallen oak-tree, wondering at his own 
impatience, as he endeavoured to kill time in the various ways 
described. 

Just as he had flung the last piece of sandstone within his 
reach somewhat violently against the top bar of the wooden gate, 
he heard a light footfall amongst the crisp leaves in the woodland 
pathway, and in a few moments Sophy was beside him. She wore 
a walking-dress of dark tweed, and a hat with a bright-coloured 
feather, and, as she came smiling towards him, he thought that he 
had never seen a more lovely vision of girlish beauty. Sophy, too, 
could not help looking up at her cousin admiringly. Standing 
there hand in hand—the tall dark young man, with his upright 
figure and picturesque head, and with an expression strangely at 
variance with the stern code he had drawn out for himself; and 
the beautiful girl, looking up eagerly at him, her eyes glowing with 
trustfulness and hope—they made a very pretty picture. 

‘Good afternoon, cousin!’ Sophy exclaimed, smiling archlv, 
though her heart was beginning to beat in a very unaccountable 
manner. ‘ You look as if you had been waiting for me!’ 

‘I was waiting for you,’ he answered. ‘ What was it made 
you so late ?’ 

‘How should you know that I meant to come at all?’ she 
asked, seizing upon the chance of an argument in order to hide her 
embarrassment. ‘It was only by accident that I happened to come 
this way. I was going to walk with my father, but I found he 
wanted to be left to himself.’ 

‘I knew that you would be here,’ said Godfrey quietly. ‘a 
willed that you should come, and you came.’ 
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‘You “willed” that I should come! You speak as if I were 
your ‘slave of the lamp,” and bound to obey your command!’ 

She was trying to lash herself into anger, provoked at the sense 
of discomfort she seemed always to experience in Godfrey's presence, 
whilst he himself was always so calm and collected. 

‘Ah?!’ replied he, lingeringly and a little regretfully, as he drew 
a long breath. 

Sophy mused for many days afterwards over this enigmatical 
‘Ah! wondering what it could have been intended to convey, for 
at that moment the curse of shyness fell upon her, and she felt 
afraid to inquire. Could he have meant that he wished she had 
indeed been his slave, but that it was impossible? ‘Ah, that you 
were really my slave, so that I might summon you at my will!’ 
Had he meant this? Or was it that, when she had thus spoken of 
herself, he had intended her to understand that the slavery was all 
on the other side? ‘ My ‘‘ slave of the lamp’’—alas, it is J that 
am hers /’ Or had he meant simply, ‘ Ah, this girl is too stupid ; it 
is impossible to make her understand ; I am only debasing myself 
by holding communion with one so much beneath me!’ and then 
sighed from very weariness of spirit ? 

‘I must go home now,’ she said by and by despairingly, for 
she resented this feeling of helpless constraint. ‘I only came here 
to see you for one minute ;’ and she began nervously gathering 
together the folds of her skirt. 

‘TI thought you said you hadn’t come to see me at all !’ remarked 
Godfrey, smiling, as it seemed to her, with the complacency of a 
cruel angler rejoicing at the painful wrigglings of the worm upon 
his hook. 

‘We have some one coming to stay with us this afternoon,’ she 
answered, ignoring his questing, and rattling on very fast. ‘ He’s 
a really great man—a seer, a prophet—the chief mover in the 
Great Cause. I think I have told you about him before. To- 
morrow we have invited some people to meet him at dinner, as 
Saturday, the day after, he is obliged to go away. This gives me 
a good deal to do just now. Many of them are coming from long 
distances on purpose to see him; for some people think him one of 
the most wonderful men that ever lived.’ 

‘Indeed! But why should we remain standing ?’ and, like Sir 
Walter Raleigh, he was about to take off his coat and spread it 
upon the fallen trunk, had she not prevented him by saying, 

‘O, please don’t! You'll catch cold! It’s really quite dry ; 
besides which, I am used to ‘“‘ roughing it.”’’ 

‘I’m sure you ought to be well taken care of,’ rejoined her 
cousin, as he slipped back into his coat, and, with the courtly 
manner of the olden time, he led her towards the fallen trunk, as 
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though it had been a couch of samite or brocade. ‘ And this wop- the 
derful man,’ he went on, as soon as they were both seated, ‘ig he the 
a foreigner or an Englishman ?’ 

‘He is an Asiatic mystic,’ Sophy answered, feeling now that the 
she had full command of her subject ; ‘ but he speaks all languages, sig 
He has seen an immense deal of every kind of extraordinary things, rel 
and he has inquired deeply into all sorts of hidden and mysterious 
arts, which are supposed to be inculcated in some of the remote corners oc 
of the Oriental world. He has explored all the mysteries of the th 
Ansari,’ she continued, quoting her father’s oft-heard description of ab 
his political leader, ‘in their hidden caverns; the most recondite ca 
secrets of the Druses are said to be in his possession; and he hag 0) 
dwelt with the Yezedins, or devil-worshippers, and witnessed their fa: 
dark rites; the triple cord of the Brahmins, the prayer-wheel of lit 
the Bhuddist, is not strange to him. Lately he has identified him- th 
self with our friends the Turks of the Sufi heresy. . . My father has p 
a very great respect for him; he consults him upon all political and pe 
religious questions.’ cl 

‘Your father, then, believes in some kind of religion ?’ 

‘He is an extremely religious man, really ; that is to say, he W 
thinks a great deal upon spiritual subjects; but he has a great dis- t] 
like to all accepted forms and dogmas . . .’ 

‘ He attacks, in fact, all existing religions, in order that he may 
invent one of his own. I suppose this is really a true statement of 
the case ?’ 

‘O no, indeed, he doesn’t attack existing religion !’ protested i 
Sophy. ‘He says that would be, as the French say, ‘hailing 
upon parsley.’’ He’s very good and tolerant to religion whenever ; 
it comes in his way; for he detests bigotry of any sort, even the 
bigotry of the Freethinkers. He himself is terribly open to convic- 
tion upon every subject.’ 


‘I suppose by “ parsley’’ he means the Christian religion ?’ { 
Yes, and all the other religions that profess to dictate in an 
arbitrary manner to mankind, saying, ‘‘ This alone is the true faith.” : 
He looks upon personal religion as purely constitutional; and, though 
he is such a very religious man, he can’t take in all the beliefs of 
other people any more than he can always eat the same food as 
they do.’ 
‘I see; and even in the choice of his bodily food, I think you 
told me, he differed a little from the rest of us ?’ 
. £¢Yes, he is almost entirely a vegetarian. He very strongly 
objects to destroying animal life, in order that we may support our 
own lives by it, when there are other means of doing so. Above 
all, he dislikes the idea of turning the sufferings of animals into 
a sport. I believe this is the Bhuddist theory ; Coleridge's ballad of 
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the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” is founded on it. You remember the curse 
that followed upon the killing of the albatross for mere idle sport ?’ 

‘I always thought the poem very much overrated,’ answered 
the young man. ‘Iam glad to know that it possesses a hidden 
significance. And so your father consults the Great Prophet on 
religious matters as well as upon politics ?’ 

‘He believes,’ said Sophy, ‘that Asia is the cradle of all reli- 
gions possessed of vitality—Christianity amongst the number—and 
that only Easterns who are learned in mysticism are at all cap- 
able of inventing religions. Europeans, he says, being positivists, 
can form laws and political codes, but they are incapable of taking 
Oriental metaphors and poetic phrases in the proper spirit. He 
fancies that the European mind has taken several of these much too 
literally—the apple, for instance, and the snake, and the creation of 
the world in six days; and he thinks that, in order to restore the 
proper proportion of poetry and prose which should exist in each 
person, mystics and positivists ought to mingle together and inter- 
change their ideas.’ 

‘I think,’ remarked Godfrey, ‘that the time has almost come 
when I ought to make your father’s acquaintance. I could represent 
the European element.’ 

‘O, I wish you would !’ exclaimed Sophy warmly, and losing 
all feeling of shyness for the moment. ‘ But how is it to be man- 
aged ?’ 

‘I must leave that to you,’ replied her cousin. ‘ Try and arrange 
it, if you can.’ 

‘TI will, indeed!’ cried she enthusiastically. ‘ Let me consider ;’ 
and, leaning her chin upon her hands, she remained silent for some 
moments, as though in the act of developing a scheme. 

‘I think I have discovered a way,’ she said at last, ‘ though 
my plan may seem to you rather complicated, and not quite straight- 
forward; but it is the only one I can think of.’ 

‘Never mind that,’ replied the young man. ‘ Let me hear what 
it is.’ 

‘Well, then,’ rejoined Sophy, feeling now brave as a lion, ‘ to-day 
is Thursday. Every Tuesday morning, as it is market-day, Janus 
and Nelus go down to Southerbourne in the cart, and when it is a 
fine day my father and I nearly always go too—I fancy it does him 
good to have a little sea-air; and when it was warm weather I used 
to bathe in the sea. Anyhow, we have got mto the habit of going 
there upon this particular day, for then Janus can ask my advice 
about the things she buys ; and we then put our purchases into the 
cart, and drive home all together before nightfall.’ 

‘Quite in patriarchal fashion,’ remarked Godfrey. ‘ Well, and 
What then ?’ 
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‘Whilst Janus and I are doing our shopping, and Nelug ig 
attending to the horses, what do you think my father does ?’ Sophy 
inquired. 

‘I can’t imagine,’ answered Godfrey, smiling at her enthusiasm. 
‘Though, if it wouldn’t offend you, I should say ‘‘ probably something 
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very extraordinary. 

‘This great, good, and clever man,’ she continued, for she stil] 
boasted of her father’s wisdom to others, although she had some- 
times felt doubtful about it herself—‘ this man, whom other still 
wiser men will come half across the world to see, who advises kings 
and emperors and prime ministers, and makes war and peace just 
as he likes—actually sits down quietly upon the beach and eats 
shrimps !’ 

‘And itis then that I am to be introduced to him ?’ asked God- 
frey, looking amused. 

‘It is then that you must introduce yourself. You must go up 
to him and plunge into conversation. You will recognise him from 
my description ; besides which, you tell me you have seen him at a 
distance. I will tell you also to what part of the beach I will lead 
him, and then it will all go off beautifully.’ 

‘But in what way am I to begin the conversation? Won't he 
naturally think it very impertinent of an utter stranger to address 
him ?’ 

‘O no, indeed he won’t!’ answered Sophy eagerly. ‘ As he is 
quite unlike other people, he isn’t governed by ordinary rules. He’s 
always on the look-out for ‘‘ types,’”’ ‘‘ counterparts,’ ‘‘ idiosyncra- 
sies,’’ ‘*emanations,” ‘‘ brain-structures,’”? and converts to the 
Great Cause. Directly he hears you speak he will like you,’ she 
added, blushing, ‘ for he will like your voice.’ 

‘But what word is my voice to utter first ?’ 

‘O, you might pretend not to know that he was blind, as he 
doesn’t show it ; and you could ask him the time—he always wears 
a repeater.’ 

‘That is, I believe, a very common way of stealing a person’s 
watch. He will probably take me for a thief.’ 

‘Ah, that shows how little you can grasp his innocent and 
unsuspicious nature! He’s a thousand times more likely to take 
a thief for an honest man than an honest man for a thief; he 
never suspects anybody /’ and she sighed at several reminiscences 
which occurred to her connected with her father’s floating fund of 
credulity. 

‘Well, and having asked the time ?’ Godfrey inquired. 

‘Then,’ replied Sophy, ‘you must immediately plunge into 
politics.’ 

‘And into the politics of what country am I to plunge ?’ asked 
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her cousin, laughing. ‘ Of course, too, all his views will be quite 
the reverse of mine. We shall probably end in a quarrel.’ 

‘You must speak rather in the abstract,’ explained Sophy, 
waving her hand with the old movement towards the setting sun. 
‘You had better talk about the balance of power in Europe, and the 
eventual triumph of the Tartar race, and, above all, be sure to crack 
up the Turks, and the Poles, and the Circassians.’ 

Godfrey laughed again at this piece of feminine strategy, and 
Sophy looked up at him inquiringly, uncertain as to whether he was 
not ridiculing both herself and her project. 

‘Iam smiling,’ he explained, ‘ at the notion of my going down 
to a provincial watering-place, and conversing upon all these sub- 
jects, of which I am profoundly ignorant, with a man I have never 
spoken to before in my life, and who is eating shrimps and wishing 
me anywhere! I am relieved to find that he does not object to 
destroying the life of a shrimp.’ 

‘A certain number of shrimps are destroyed every day, whether 
he eats them or not,’ said Sophy. ‘I fancy this is the way he 
absolves his conscience. Besides which, I confess he is not alto- 
cether consistent. People expecting perfect consistency in him will 
be perhaps disappointed; but I know that after you have spoken 
two words to him he will like you, so it doesn’t really much matter 
what those words are.’ 

‘And would you be looking on at me all the time, confusing me 
with your presence ?’ 

‘No; I should be marketing with the servants. But after he 
had got thoroughly to know you and like you, I should appear upon 
the scene, and, lo and behold, it would then turn out that you were 
the son of his brother from whom he had been parted so long! 
After that, I think there might come a reconciliation; only I want 
him to form his own judgment of you first, before he knows who 
you are.’ 

‘You mean that if he knew my name he would be prejudiced 
against me? It seems very unnatural.’ 

‘It does, indeed! And you don’t know how much I have thought 
about it lately! Here are our two fathers living within barely three 
miles of each other, and never meeting or speaking! And all for 
some old quarrel which they ought long ago to have forgotten. Very 
likely they may have forgotten it, but they still remember their old 
bitterness. Really, I think that it’s time they should be friends, 
and that your father, being the elder, ought to be the first to make 
advances.’ 

Sophy did not know when she ventured upon the suggestion 
that it might appear to her cousin in the light of an impertinence ; 
but yet he somehow made her feel this, as he replied coldly, 
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‘My father is now a very old man. He will not be here much | sk 
longer, and I endeavour to check myself whenever I am inclined to 
criticise or cavil at his actions.’ 

‘ Of course,’ answered his companion, feeling crushed. * Still, I 
this family quarrel is a great pity.’ 

‘It is; but we mayn’t quite know the true cause of it.’ | 

‘I don’t want to know it,’ said Sophy, ‘if to know would . 
only set me against people! I’m sure I’m trying to do all in my | 
power to patch it up by making friends with you; and yet I hardly b 
like the idea of our being so much together, when my father hag 
never known you or spoken to you. That’s why I want to bring 
about a meeting.’ 


‘Very well; I will do as you wish. Next Tuesday, if the day 


should be fine, I'll ride down early to Southerbourne ; and, at about 
twelve, I’ll be on the beach opposite to where the bathing-machines | 
used to be in the summer.’ 
‘Thank you, thank you, a thousand times! How kind you ; 
are!’ And she then added, anxious to disabuse his mind of a possible 





misconception, ‘ Of course I don’t say that my father would object 
to our meeting, although, somehow, till the quarrel is made up, I 
haven’t liked to tell him about it. He didn’t mind it when we were 
children, neither does he object to my walking about with Tom 
Hickathrift ; so the only reason why he might not like me to walk 
with you would be on account of this tiresome feud.’ 

‘Do you walk about much with Tom Hickathrift ?’ asked the 
young man—the real Godfrey looking out for one moment from his 
eyes, and seeming not over-well pleased. 

‘Not quite so much since Sir Peckham’s death,’ she answered ; 
‘for he has such heaps of things to attend to now, that he can’t 
give me so much of his time.’ 

‘He gave you a great deal of it, then, once ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Sophy simply. ‘And I miss him now a good 
deal; for it’s always nice to see the people one likes.’ 

‘It must be very nice! When I saw your manner to Hicka- 
thrift at the Abbey ball, do you know what I thought ?’ 

‘No; do tell me!’ 

‘Well, I thought that you were probably engaged to be married 
to him. I was very nearly congratulating you.’ 

How calmly he said it, as if he did not in the least care whether : 
she was engaged to be married or not! After all, what difference 
could it possibly make to him? Nevertheless, his manner de- 
pressed and irritated her, and the crimson blood mounted uncon- . 
sciously to her cheek. 

‘But I was glad to hear, next day,’ he went on impassively, 
‘that my impression was erroneous.’ 
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‘And why should I not be engaged to be married if I like ?’ 
she demanded warmly, goaded almost to madness. 

‘There is no reason in the world,’ Godfrey answered, crushing 
her still further by his calmness. ‘ You are not, however, I believe? 
I was wrong, of course, to judge from appearances, as it was your 
first ball.’ 

‘Did I do anything so very extraordinary that you should know 
at once that it was my first ball?’ she asked, now fairly put out. 

‘I fancied that it was,’ he answered, ‘ by several little things ; 
besides, I think you told me.’ 

‘You can’t have been, yet, to a very great many yourself!’ 

This was intended as a cutting sarcasm, though, as she gave 
vent to it, she wondered at her own extraordinary temerity. 

‘No; we are neither of us very old!’ he answered, laughing 
good-humouredly. ‘ But that is a fault that is certain to mend.’ 

‘Now I must indeed go home,’ cried Sophy, unable to account 
for her own irritation, as she rose suddenly from her seat upon the 
fallen oak-tree. ‘It’s getting almost dark.’ 

Godfrey St. Clair rose also, and stood over her in the twilight. 
He held both her hands in his for some time before he let them go. 
In Sophy’s heart so many conflicting emotions had arisen during 
this short interview, with the last of which there had mingled, 
somehow, such a feeling of forlornness, that she almost imagined 
Godfrey, like some powerful and all-seeing genius, had divined its 
existence, and was about to take her to his heart. <A great wish 
came over her to be comforted, absolved, forgiven, for she knew 
not what. Instead of this, however, he raised her hand respectfully 
to his lips, with something of the formal gesture of a gallant of the 
ancien régime, and, without looking back at him, she hurried home- 
wards through the gloaming. 

Godfrey stood watching her thoughtfully until she was lost in 
the darkness, and then, with something very like a sigh, he vaulted 
over the five-barred gate, and made for Great Stillingfleet. 

Sophy, in the mean time, was suffering keenly from that morti- 
fying sense of inferiority which always tormented her in the pre- 
sence of her cousin, and she began to count over in her mind the 
list of her imaginary iniquities—her awkwardnesses, her want of 
tact, her slips of the tongue, her provincialisms, her foolish tell-tale 
blushes, and what she was pleased to call her ‘ barbarisms.’ 

‘I suppose,’ she thought sadly and penitentially, ‘ that I’m only 
a sort of wild woman of the woods, and can’t do better—a savage, 
a kind of Orson in petticoats; and yet I never feel stupid or coun- 
trified when I’m with poor dear Tom! Then I can go rattling on 
without ever stopping to pick my words, and, somehow, I always 
Seem to say the right ones! If only Godfrey would not speak to 
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me as if I was either very young, or very poor, or very much beneath 
him, I should feel so much more at my ease, and J shouldn’t dig. 
like him half so much! Next time I see him [ will try to be braye, 
and put aside all this foolishness.’ 

As she flitted along the gravel walk in front of the bay-window, 
within which stood the three suits of armour—empty now of all 
knighthood, mere shells, like those of absorbed Ichneumen flies, 
yet bearing no outward trace of the death that had been so busy 
within—she saw, by the lights in the inner sitting-room, that the 
Great Prophet had already arrived; for when Mr. St. Clair wag 
alone, he was accustomed to dispense with light, declaring that he 
could see better in the dark, and thinking, perhaps, that candles 
would be wasted upon one who could not even see the sun. 

Sophy slipped in at the front-door, hung up her hat and cloak 
in the hall, and passed into the front sitting-raom, in order to 
arrange the books upon the table, and elear away her knitting- 
needles and worsted-balls. The door of the inner sanctum was 
open as usual, but neither the Great Seer nor her father was 
aware of her presence; and before they perceived it, she could not 
avoid catching the following fragment of their conversation : 

The Great Prophet: ‘In a word, then, my friend, be not over- 
anxious with regard to this matter, nor imagine that evil conse- 
quences must necessarily follow the union of cousins of the first 
degree, or that of those bound, within certain restrictions, by the 
tie of blood, a tie which we have ever held to be still further fortified 
and cemented by the additional tie of marriage, as marriage is con- 
firmed and strengthened by an accompanying tie of blood... The 
Circassians, the Turkomans, even the Jews intermarry, and, indeed, 
all ancient races. To discountenance this was the invention of 
your priests, in order to give dispensations for which money is paid. 
... If these marriages are abominable, and against Nature, as would 
be the union of a brother with a sister, a son with his mother, 
why should the abomination depart upon the payment of money, as 
your priests pretend ?” 

Mr. St. Clair (bowing his head submissively) : ‘I shall re- 
member your words should I feel anxious again upon this subject ; 
for if any man could convince me that I laboured under an error, 
that man would be yourself. Our prejudices, however, are more 
difficult to eradicate than our reasonable objections, and I must 
confess that I have always looked upon the marriages of cousins of 
the first degree as abominable.’ 

After hearing these words poor Sophy slunk up to her room, 
feeling like a wounded spirit. 
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OnE more letter from Sophy to her chosen friend, and I close, 
probably for ever, with the epistolary style : 


‘ The description of your unhappiness,’ she began, ‘ has made me 
feel how much I have in my own life to make me grateful and con- 
tented. I am told that bodily pain, too, is very disagreeable, though 
I have never experienced it to any extent; and it does, indeed, 
seem hard that, on the top of everything else, you should have 
toothache. Console yourself, dear, with occupation, with the know- 
ledge that things seldom go on for long exactly as they are, and 
with a belief in the doctrine of compensation. All these I have 
proved the truth of; the second of them, sometimes, quite in a tire- 
some way: for when one is well off and happy as one is, of course 
one has no wish for changes; and yet, somehow, either in circum- 
stances or feelings, they always seem to come. I think I told you 
that the Prophet was coming to stay with us again—you know 
about him from my descriptions. The Great Cause, I believe, is 
entirely of his own invention ; consequently we all sit at his feet and 
worship him, speaking of him as ‘‘ Him’’’ (written with a capital H). 
‘ He is an Asiatic mystic,’ she continued, going through the recog- 
nised formula, adding, by way of climax, as Mr. St. Clair invariably 
added: ‘ He has dwelt with the Yezedins, or devil-worshippers, and 
witnessed their dark rites. . . And now to tell you, dearest Adele, 
a little characteristic trait respecting these Yezedins, which, I really 
think, gives one a great insight into human nature. . . It seems 
that these horrid creatures go through all sorts of dreadful religious 
ceremonies, worshipping the Spirit of Evil because they believe him 
to be much stronger than the Spirit of Good (as I should think he 
was, from all that I hear, though, of course, this is no reason why 
they should try and conciliate him, throwing, as it were, sops to 
Cerberus; but it seems this is their system). With people herc, on 
the contrary, the Great Prophet says, things are exactly reversed. 
We are supposed to reverence the Spirit of Good, looking up to Him, 
and professing to do what would please Him most, though we don’t 
always do it. But fancy, the Prophet says—and my father assures 
me that this is a fact—there are actually some people here, in 
England, who, because they fancy it looks fine and fashionable and 
independent, will positively pretend that they are worshipping and 
following the Spirit of Evil !—openly flaunting their sins in the eyes 
of other good people, and not caring a bit for public opinion, which, 
my father says, represents the only fixed standard of morality, and 
behaving in the most foolish and extravagant manner, endeayour- 
ing to shock everybody and trying to break as many commandments 
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ofthe English religion (I really forget what they all are, but some are 
easier to keep, I believe, than others) as they possibly can. But now 
listen to the behaviour of these absurd Yezedins, and then you will see 
that men are really just as silly as we are, and, after all, very much 
alike in all countries. The people amongst them who wish to be 
thought smart and eccentric begin, of course, as they do here, by 
going against all the old-established forms. But how are they to 
display their fashionable wickedness? Not by breaking the com- 
mandments of the English religion, but by keeping them; so that 
actually the unorthodox people and the dissipated young men 
amongst the Yezedins set about doing good and scofling at the 
Spirit of Evil, and they refuse to go to devil-worship and become 
what we should call quite virtuous, though only from contradiction ! 
Of course, however, they are looked upon by their clergy as the wicked 
people are looked upon here—quite as pariahs; and they become, 
in a kind of way, excommunicated, and the respectable Yezedins 
won't visit them, or invite their females to their balls or parties. 
But they go on swaggering in their lawless way whilst they are young, 
though, when they get near their end, they generally reform (as 
bad people do here), and become bloodthirsty devil-worshippers 
again, having ‘‘ sown their wild-oats.’’ After this, dearest Adeéle, 
can you wonder at any of the extravagances committed by men or 
women wherever they are ? 

‘ Besides all this, the Great Prophet talks a great deal about 
‘*atmospheres,” ‘‘ spheres,”’ ‘‘ emanations,”’ ‘‘ counterparts,’’ Xc.; 
for all his views upon every subject stand by themselves. I longed 
that your pretended sister could have listened to him the other 
day, as it is just the sort of stuff that would go down with her vic- 
tims; and to the deaf ones it would sound so well through a 
trumpet. 

‘Our dinner-party of the other evening was what you would call 
‘‘of the most original.” It was got up entirely for our Asiatic star, 
and several of his disciples attended. We made up as many beds 
as we could in the house, and over the cart-horses, but for one night 
we were very much crowded. In the middle of our preparations, 
judge of our consternation when we heard that the Private Secretary 
of a certain minister, with whom the Great Prophet is at daggers 
drawn (at any rate in print), wished very particularly to make his 
acquaintance; and ashe was staying at Southerbourne, he proposed 
to my father, who has known him for a long time, to drive over and 
meet him at dinner. Of course we didn’t quite like to refuse this 
request, though, I must say, I almost feared that the meeting might 
end in bloodshed; and I hid away, secretly, all the yataghans and 
tomahawks that are hanging up in the dining-room, and also the 
rifle, loaded with the golden bullet which never misses its mark 
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(which, you remember, we cast one day in Wimpole-street), and I 
took care that the dinner-knives were all nice and blunt. As a little 
surprise to some of our Oriental guests, what do you think my dear 
father had devised? That we should have a real Eastern dish, 
called ‘* Kebobs,’’ and it seemed to him quite providential that Abdal- 
lah (who, as I told you, came over with the Arab horses) should be 
here to prepare it. J went into the kitchen during this painful 
operation, to see if I could pick up any ideas; but the only effect of 
my visit was, to make me feel that I would rather starve than eat 
of the horrible dish. This is the way it was made, though, if any- 
body says it isn’t, please don’t quote me; for I really don’t see why 
a common donkey-boy (and this is all Abdallah is, in his own 
country) should know anything about cooking. My father seems 
to think, however, that because he comes from the East he must 
know all about Eastern cookery, as if any one would ever be so 
deluded as to believe in the culinary talents of a donkey-boy of the 
North! Abdallah, then, who can only speak his own language, and 
that badly, made imperious signs, first of all, that he wanted a leg 
of mutton, which was brought to him by Janus, who looked very 
much disgusted at having her province invaded by what she calls 
a ‘‘ barbarium.” After this he made her understand that he required 
some little pieces of stick. These he sharpened with his pocket- 
knife, and having cut up the leg of mutton, with the same knife, into 
pieces about the size of a lump of sugar, he put each of them upon 
one of the little pointed skewers. He then commenced cutting up 
some onions. I think I told you before that Abdallah has a very 
bad cold, and this seemed to make it far worse—his eyes cried 
dreadfully, and a long red pocket-handkerchief with yellow spots, 
which he carried in his hand, seemed to be trailing into everything, 
though he didn’t use it half so often as he ought. It was really 
dreadful to watch him, and to think that hwman beings were 
destined to eat what he was mauling about in this awful manner! 
When he had cut up the onions, he threw them into a saucepan 
with the lumps of mutton and some rice, and stirred them about for 
some time, whilst Janus glared at him most ferociously. Now and 
then he took up a tallow-candle and held it over the saucepan to 
see how they were getting on; and from holding it so very near to 
the fire, a good deal of the tallow couldn’t help falling into the 
Kebobs. The whole thing was very terrible; but when they were 
finished, and sent into the dining-room, they were pronounced to be 
excellent. Abdallah was sent for, and publicly complimented in his 
native language, and not one of the little horrors escaped with its 
life! The introduction of this Eastern dish, in fact, seemed to 
produce such a good effect upon the Great Prophet and the Private 
Secretary, that instead of quarrelling, as we had expected that they 
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would, they apparently became friends for life; and I shall be very 
much surprised if those violent articles directed against a certain 
minister, and accusing him of bribery and corruption, do not cease, 
at any rate for the present. What was remarkable, though, was, 
that two of the Prophet’s own disciples, who had always been the 
most devoted friends, had a terrible dispute ; not in the least upon 
an important subject, but as to whether an Oriental dish called a 
pillauf was composed of chicken and rice, or with rice only. They 
became black in the face with rage, foamed at the mouth, threatened 
each other, and shook their fists, swearing at the same time in 
several languages, and according to three or four religions! One 
called the other the ‘‘son of the father of lies,’’ whilst the other 
replied that he was a fool, and that ‘‘ nothing remained to him but 
to grow fat ;” and in the end the Great Prophet and the Private 
Secretary had positively to tear them asunder. For the rest of the 
evening they didn’t speak, and great fears are entertained lest the 
one who said that the pillauf was made with rice should withdraw 
himself from the political party of the one who said that it was 
made with chicken, in which case (my father says) the Great Cause 
will lose the services of a man of first-rate brain-power, and all for 
such a very little thing! This will show you, my dearest Adéle, 
that even great men are subject to certain weaknesses, which it is 
always a satisfaction for us, who are only women, to realise. 

‘And now farewell, my dearest Adele, for my letter has grown 
to an enormous length ; and but that you said letters were a conso- 
lation to you, I should feel ashamed to send it. I wish you the 
good fortune to escape from your complications, and that with all 
speed. I have not alluded to any complications of my own, but 
will only tell you that I have had lately some very sad thoughts. 
Had I the prayer-wheel of the Bhuddists, I think I know what I 
should pray for; and they say that it is a great thing to know what 
one really wants, as very few people do. My music and drawing 
are going on very nicely; but I’m afraid I don’t make quite so 
much progress with my religion, as I am met at every turn by such 
terrible contradictions and deceptions. However, I cannot really 
say with truth that I have as yet taken it thoroughly in band.’ 

Here the letter ended with a few affectionate compliments, 
which, as it turned out, Sophy might have spared herself the 
trouble of inditing ; for, to her surprise, the whole composition was 
returned to her in a few days, fortunately unopened, with a note 
from the ‘pretended sister,’ to the effect that Adécle had mys- 
teriously disappeared, and that, by no manner of means, could her 
whereabouts be discovered. 

Letters continued, nevertheless, to arrive for her from Mr. 
Carver, addressed to Little Stillingfleet; and as no more were 
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delivered in what Sophy had decided was the handwriting of the 
‘second husband,’ she endeavoured to subdue her rising anxiety, 
concluding, with a wisdom beyond her years, that it would be, 
perhaps, more reasonable, until further particulars reached her, to 
look upon this ‘ mysterious disappearance’ in the light of an elope- 
ment, rather than a case of suicide. 


CHapTer IX. 


Burt all this time the great Hickathrift ring of betrothal had 
been jingling about in Sir Thomas’s waistcoat-pocket, and he was 
looking forward with mingled feelings of fear and excitement to the 
moment when he should rid himself of it either in one way or 
another ; for, supposing Sophy refused him, it was to be returned 
to his mother’s forefinger. 

Upon the occasion of his last visit to Little Stillingfleet, when, 
to the surprise of its unconscious object, he had seemed to ignore 
her very existence, he had ventured to make known his feelings to her 
father, and, at the same time, he had endeavoured to obtain from him 
some inkling of what might be his possible fate ; for he had the can- 
dour to admit that he was himself in a terrible state of uncertainty. 

‘I can’t help thinking that it’s rather too soon to speak to her,’ 
he had said ruefully. ‘But yet, what is one todo? IfI put it 
off some one else may propose first, and then, you know, one will 
feel like a fool.’ 

‘T hardly think you need have any fears on that score,’ 
answered Mr. St. Clair. ‘For I don’t see who there is to propose. 
My visitors here are, nearly all of them, men older than myself— 
most of them are foreigners, and they too much occupied with the 
erand mission we have in hand to think much of the allurements 
of love. Besides which, they belong mostly to a religion which, 
though it denies the existence of more than one God, sanctions a 
plurality of wives; and it would no doubt be considered indecorous 
in a country where this rule is reversed—that is to say, where three 
Gods, but only one wife, are permitted—were I to give my child in 
marriage to a follower of Islam.’ 

‘Of course,’ replied the young man, ignoring the theological por- 
tion of this remark. ‘I’m not much afraid of those you mention ; 
but there are other people. ... She was very much admired at 
the ball. ... There’s Godfrey St. Clair... .’ 

‘That can never be!’ cried Sophy’s father, with animation. 
‘They are first cousins; but that is only one of several reasons why 
I should be strongly opposed to such a marriage.’ 

‘Idon’t say there’s any just reason for my fear,’ rejoined Tom sadly. 
‘But a fellow always és a little frightened when he feels as I do.’ 
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‘Yes, and very naturally. We have most of us travelled by 
the same road. And that reminds me—since you have made me 
this confidence with regard to your feelings, I feel that J, too, 
should not be justified in keeping anything back. ... You know 
about her mother ?’ 

‘I do,’ replied Tom, touched and embarrassed by the thought 
of the honourable feeling which prompted the elder man thus to dis- 
inter his past. ‘ At least, I think I know all you could tell me.’ 

‘That is well,’ said the philosopher. ‘And I ought to have 
known you too well to suppose that, even had you been ignorant till 
now of the history of my youth, your feelings would have changed 
towards her at any disclosures I might make to you.’ 

‘Spare yourself the pain, sir,’ interrupted Tom eagerly. ‘I 
know her mother was a gipsy; but I love her as much as if she had 
been a queen’s daughter.’ 

‘Her mother was an angel,’ said the blind man, deeply touched 
at this heartfelt speech. ‘And were she alive now, neither you 
nor her daughter would have been ashamed of one of the most 
charming of women. But there are still circumstances of which 
you may, perhaps, be ignorant, and of which I feel that it is my 
duty to inform you.... Sophy has other relations. My wife’s 
father, a wild lawless man, who ill-treated her in her childhood, 
imagines that on account of my marriage he has claims upon me. 
It has been with the utmost difficulty that I have succeeded in 
keeping this unprincipled person—one Reuben Goddard by name— 
at bay; for it is natural that I should wish to avoid shocking 
Sophy’s gentle and refined nature by allowing her to come in con- 
tact with one so lost to all elevating impulses, but who is yet irre- 
vocably bound to her by the tie of blood.’ 

‘IT can’t tell you how right I think you,’ exclaimed Tom warmly; 
‘for she would feel it, of course. It would make her very unhappy, 
I’m sure it would.’ 

‘But it makes no difference to you?’ asked the blind man, with 
satisfaction in his voice. 

‘I’m sorry for it, of course, and for all the annoyance it must 
have caused you; but I don’t see how it affects me personally, ex- 
cept that I know now that she’s more in want of a second protector 
than I thought.’ 

‘You’re a good fellow,’ said Mr. St. Clair, feeling for Tom’s 
hand and pressing it; ‘and, whichever way it turns, you will know 
that you have my best wishes from the first.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ replied the young man gratefully, and for a few 
seconds both were silent. Francis St. Clair was the first to speak. 

‘This misguided individual,’ he said, ‘has received from me, 
through my lawyer, a small annual allowance, not sufficient to sup- 
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port him in idleness without some effort on his own part to augment 
it, and yet enough to protect him from absolute want. It is a sum 
which will seem to you ridiculously small, forty pounds only; but 
I was advised to give no more. I was also recommended by my 
legal adviser to make him understand that even this paltry sum 
should cease with my life; for he had fancied that it might have 
been still further increased by a bequest, and it is unwise to give a 
man of no principle an interest, however small, in one’s death.’ 

‘Indeed, yes!’ Tom answered, guessing his meaning, yet feel- 
ing, notwithstanding, no diminution in his devotion to the uncon- 
scious granddaughter of this monster. ‘ Has he ever actually threat- 
ened you ?’ 

‘Not in a way that has alarmed me for my personal safety ; 
and, indeed, this has seemed to me of but small account compared 
to the annoyance and grief which Sophy would experience should 
this person present himself at the house and reveal his kinship. 
During my lifetime I think I have rendered this improbable by a 
counter-threat that, from the day of such an occurrence, his allow- 
ance shall cease; but I don’t think it is impossible that, after my 
death, he may cause Sophy and her husband some trouble. You, 
my dear Tom, will know now how to shield her from this; and I 
should advise some arrangement similar to the one I have made.’ 

When Tom Hickathrift heard himself spoken to thus, as the 
future husband of Sophy, he experienced a sudden and delightful 
thrill of emotion. This dream, then, seeming to him almost too 
delicious to be realised, was to Mr. St. Clair a possibility, nay, a 
probability even. For some moments he could not trust himself 
to reply, and the father of Sophy continued : 

‘There is one other circumstance which I feel that I ought per- 
haps to mention to you, as some persons may possibly attach im- 
portance to it. My daughter, as you know, has always been called 
‘* Sophia,” or ‘‘Sophy,”’ a word signifying Wisdom; and, as though 
with a view of acting up to her name, she has hitherto certainly 
displayed a knowledge, an intelligence, a keenness of perception, 
really extraordinary in one so young.’ 

‘ There’s nobody like her!’ exclaimed Sir Thomas, with enthu- 
siasm. ‘She’s cleverer, and nicer, and prettier than any one else 
in the world!’ 

‘But this name,’ Mr. St. Clair continued, ‘given to her at a 
moment when all my life became suddenly darkened, when we were 
sojourning for a while in the city of Sophia, her birthplace, was not 
bestowed upon her in a church, nor has she, in fact, ever received 
baptism, in the usual sense of the word.’ 

‘Indeed!’ remarked Tom, looking rather blank, though even 
now his heart remained loyal. 
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‘Of course this omission can at any moment be remedied,’ the 
Agnostic went on; ‘and she will now have the rare advantage of 
being able to select the religious denomination with which she may 
desire to become associated—if with any.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ acquiesced the young man. He could not 
help, however, feeling a little uncomfortable. Like the typical 
French hero of melodrama, he immediately thought of his mother, 
and what she would say to this ‘ omission.’ 

‘Perhaps I can take her off and get her christened somewhere 
abroad,’ he thought at length, and at this he felt comforted. 

‘And now, before we part company,’ said Mr. St. Clair, ‘let 
me tell you how flattered and honoured I feel that my daughter’s 
hand should have been demanded of me by an honest man. Thank 
you, my dear Tom; I say again you have my best wishes. I know 
nothing, however, of Sophy’s feelings respecting marriage; but I 
think I may say, without raising false hopes, that she has always 
had a warm affection for you, and looked upon you as one of her 
best friends, as I hope you will continue to be, whatever happens.’ 

‘I will, indeed, sir,’ said Tom. ‘To the end of my days— 
whether I win or lose.’ 

At this speech Mr. St. Clair became visibly affected. He again 
felt for his companion’s right hand, and, when they met, the two 
hands clasped each other very cordially, whilst with his left the 
‘young Sir Tummus’ felt nervously for the great Hickathrift ring 
_ which he had brought with him in his waistcoat-pocket. 

‘I think I would rather get it over pretty soon,’ he remarked, 
after some moments of reflection. ‘It will be a weight off my 
mind. I'll ride over on Monday next, and ask her.’ 

And, indeed, the possession of this hereditary jewel was be- 
ginning to seem to him like a care and a responsibility, and he felt 
that he must get rid of it somehow for the sake of his peace of mind. 

Finally, it was arranged that on the following Monday he should 
ride over, as he had so often done before, as though by accident ; that 
he should send back his horse; that Sophy (as she, too, had often 
done before) should accompany him upon part of his homeward way ; 
and that during this walk she should be informed of his intentions. 

However, when Monday arrived, Sir Thomas Hickathrift did 
not present himself as had been agreed upon. A note from him was 
sent over instead, which Sophy read aloud to her father, and wherein 
(for he had felt sure this would happen, by reason of Mr. St. 
Clair’s blindness) the young man made no allusion to the object of 
his intended visit. He did, however, go so far as to say this much, 
which might have seemed to her to be somewhat mysterious, had 
not her mind been filled with other thoughts and projects : 

‘When I tell you the reason that I have not kept my appoint- 
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ment you will laugh at me, and I shall deserve it. I set ont, and 
was half way on the road, when I came across one magpie; and 
fancying I might be out of luck, I turned back, and went home 
again.” And he then added that unless the same evil omen appeared 
to him on the following day, Tuesday, he hoped to present himself 
then instead. 

‘Poor dear Tom!’ exclaimed Mr. St. Clair, as Sophy put down 
the letter. ‘ He’s a perfect type of a true-hearted young English- 
man; and what is more, he is a gentleman.’ 

‘A better creature never breathed,’ answered Sophy carelessly, 
as she tore the note into little pieces, and flung it into the grate. 
To the blind man these words seemed almost as ominous as Tom’s 
single magpie. 

‘I hope, with all my heart, that she likes him,’ he murmured 
to himself; ‘ but I am afraid.’ 

On Tuesday Sophy rose with the sun; for it was the day upon 
which she had arranged her little seaside project with Godfrey, and 
she felt unusually restless and excited. The painful impression 
produced by her father’s words upon the subject of the union of 
first cousins had gradually subsided before the joyful expectation of 
this meeting with her youthful kinsman, which was to result, she 
fondly hoped, in a perpetual ‘ burying of the hatchet.’ 

Whether or no she had ever really asked herself how this 
enthralling friendship was to end; whether she had looked on into 
the future, and seen Godfrey and herself united by closer ties than 
those of a sentimental companionship, despite the objections of a 
beloved and affectionate father; or whether she contemplated the 
possibility of abandoning for ever such sweet communion, and 
beholding him married to another, whilst living thus within a 
stone’s-throw of his ancestral oaks and beeches, I must leave it to 
my readers to conjecture. Those amongst them who are the most 
conversant with the impulsive and unreasoning minds of the young 
will no doubt come to the conclusion that she had probably cast all 
fears for the future to the winds, and resigned herself blindly to the 
alluring tangibilities of the present. 

The day was wonderfully fine for the time of year, autumnal, 
rather than wintry. The dew lay thick and white on the lawn, in 
the long morning shadows, which stretched across it, as if to shake 
hands; but there was no real frost. The Dallingridge woods 
looked blue and hazy in the distance ; but though the season was 
so far advanced, they were as yet undespoiled of their foliage, owing 
to the dry weather ; and the nearer copses glowed with warm russet 
tints, from amongst which a primrose-coloured birch-tree or orange 
sycamore stood out here and there in brilliant relief. 

As Sophy looked out at this scene, two squirrels darted cross 
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the lawn; the birds were chirping as blithely as if it had been 
spring-time, and everything seemed replete with beauty and fresh- 
ness, rendered all the more touching from its contrast with that 
which was inevitably to follow—the frozen sleep of the winter. 

‘What a delicious day!’ she thought to herself, as she leant 
out of her bedroom-window and drank in the crisp air, whilst, con- 
trary to her usual custom, she began considering what dress she 
should wear. 

‘I think my shepherd’s plaid,’ she decided at last. ‘ My other 
two frocks he has seen so very often ;’ and she set about making her 
simple toilet. 

Sophy had not slept from a nervous fear of bad weather, for 
there had been three hoarfrosts running, which are generally sup- 
posed to be forerunners of rain. She looked, however, extremely 
well, notwithstanding ; and she entered the breakfast-room where 
her father was sitting, seeming like a concentrated and incorporate 
essence of youth, beauty, and happiness. 

‘Why are you looking so sentimental ?’ she inquired, as she 
kissed him loudly and affectionately, for she had surprised him in 
what appeared to be a ‘brown study.’ ‘ Why should your dear 
brow wear a cloud when there isn’t one in the whole sky the size of 
a feather? But, ah, I forgot!’ she added, checking herself re- 
proachfully ; ‘ you can’t see what a most lovely day it is !’ 

‘I can feel it, though,’ he replied. ‘I knew at once that it 
was bright and sunny.’ 

‘O Janus, Janus!’ she continued, rattling on, for she felt that 
she must give some manner of expression to her gladness of heart. 
‘Again here is the accursed flesh of swine, in the form of bacon, 
dear; of course you won’t eat any; but here are three poached eggs, 
all hard, but one not broken; some rice-milk, honey, and a muffin. 
What will you begin with ?’ and she placed a cup of steaming coffee 
by the side of the blind man’s plate. 

‘Thanks; I don’t feel much inclined to eat this morning,’ 
answered Mr. St. Clair, who did not seem, somehow, to be in the 
enjoyment of his usual unruffled calm. ‘A little coffee and some 
toast will be enough for me.’ 

‘The sea-air will soon make you as hungry as an ogre,’ re- 
marked his daughter, who was now, like Werther’s ‘ Charlotte,’ 
cutting bread-and-butter in the most conscientious and determined 
manner, as though to exhaust some of her superabundant energy. 
‘ And the less you eat now, the more appetite you will have for those 
delicious shrimps. I’m sure I’m very glad we’ve got such a fine 
day for our expedition.’ 

‘We are not going to Southerbourne to-day,’ said Mr. St. Clair 
quietly. ‘I have just told Jane and Nelus.’ 
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‘Not going to Southerbourne !’ echoed Sophy, dropping, in her 
consternation, the heavy knife with which she had been attacking 
the home-made loaf, and seeming suddenly to become cold and limp 
and disconsolate. 

‘No, dear—don’t you remember? you read me his letter—Sir 
Thomas Hickathrift is coming to-day.’ 

‘O, is that all!’ exclaimed Sophy, with a sigh of relief, the colour 
coming back to her cheeks. ‘ How formal and grand we are! Then 
«Sir Thomas Hickathrift’’ won’t find the family at home, that'll be 
all !’ 

‘My dearest Sophy,’ said the blind man, and she remarked that 
his thin hand trembled, and that his cheek was unusually pale, ‘ I 
delight in your happy joyous nature. . . I shall miss it, my child, 
when you are no longer with me; so don’t think I am checking you 
if I say that I hope for once you will treat Tom seriously, and listen 
to what he has got to say.’ 

‘How do you mean?’ she asked, painfully impressed by his 
manner. ‘ What can Tom have to say to me that won’t keep? or,’ 
she added, blushing, as she divined the truth, ‘ that I didn’t know 
perfectly well already ?’ 

‘ Perhaps, dear, you did know it; JZ knew it, most of our friends 
knew it, and so why should not you? However, Tom must speak 
for himself. I did not even mean to say this much... .’ 

‘TI do think it will keep,’ said Sophy nervously. ‘I’m afraid I 
know what he may be going to say; but he can say it some other 
time.’ 

‘My dear child, how could I guess that you attached so much 
importance to going to Southerbourne ? Last week you seemed so 
provoked at having to go. It was a day such as I imagine this one 
to be, and you said—I remember your words, because they struck 
me as being so true—‘‘ Why should we go amongst horrid men and 
women, and houses and shops, to a town, when we can enjoy in peace 
and quietness one of the last fine days of a dying year?” Don’t you 
remember ?’ 

‘I do,’ Sophy answered, hanging her head, and feeling abashed. 

‘And now,’ her father went on, ‘I have as good as promised 
Tom that he shall speak to you to-day, and I hardly like to put him 
off. He is very anxious, and he may have nerved himself into say- 
ing to-day what he would not be able to say so well to-morrow; I 
know well the feeling myself.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter how well he says it !’ exclaimed poor Sophy, 
bursting into tears; ‘for I know that I could never, never bring 


myself to marry him !’ 
(To be continued.) 













SISTERS-IN-LAW. 


By Joun E ior. 





THE foolish persons who ‘ agitated’ a short time ago as to the 
legality of marrying a deceased wife’s sister, and who will always 
agitate on any subject whatever as long as their obscure names 
can be tagged on to a petition, or they can appear as ‘ enthusi- 
astic supporters’ of a ridiculous proposition in a penny paper hard 
up for ‘ copy,” probably never had an opportunity of judging what a 
delightful companion a sister-in-law is in a happy and united family. 
We very sincerely doubt whether any man, married, and awaiting 
his widowerhood with equanimity, or one who has actually attained 
that object of his ambition, would, with a fortnight’s experience of 
his irrepressible relative, call Scylla to his arms, after having lately 
been torn by a cruel Fate from the encircling blandishments of his 
too early lost Charybdis. Any one may marry out of revenge, ifhe 
likes; and this is, we suspect, the chief reason why a man who 
wants some one to keep his house for him takes the lady in that 
capacity who has already kept his house for him during his late 
wife’s lifetime, in an uproar. By marriage he of course obtains an 
authority over her which he had not before, and he can now ‘take 
her scalp,’ figuratively of course, which he was unable to do before. 
He has a long score to pay off, longer, perhaps, than time will 
allow him to discharge. Nevertheless, if he can manage ten shil- 
lings in the pound, or even a smaller sum, it is a blessed experience. 
It will be sufficient to mete out by degrees a heavy retribution, and, 
as the Latin proverb says, ‘ everything great is composed of many 
things that are small.’ 

The unhappy mother-in-law has long been the subject of gibes 
and sneers and flouts in all languages and in all kinds of literature. 
The reason is obvious. Every married man must have possessed a 
mother-in-law at some time or another ; and it is no use for readers 
of this article to wag their sagacious heads and say, ‘The foolish 
writer does not see that his wife’s mother may have died years before 
he was married.’ But the writer does happen to sce it, and states 
advertently that that respectable person may be in death, if she 
happens to possess a handsome mausoleum, as offensive and expel- 
sive a chattel as she was in life. It is obvious that marble has to 
be polished periodically, and Rootes’s bill for flowers strewn at 
intervals on the grave by the affectionate and pious hands of his 
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subordinates amounts to a pretty sum at the end of the year. But 
in life she plays her game of war openly and fairly enough. She 
has no masked batteries, no ambushes. Her guns are laid in open 
field, and her shots can all be calculated beforehand, and dodged or 
ducked from, as circumstances are favourable. Moreover the bitter 

owder she has made us swallow in her life may be made exceed- 
ingly palatable if subsequently buried in the delicious jam of a fat 
legacy. <A heavy probate duty covereth a multitude of sins, and a 
judicious codicil in our favour wipeth away all tears. But our sisters- 
in-law! When will the vates sacer arise who can properly describe 
this amiable young person? Dear mamma-in-law nobly places her 
portly person in the breach, and defiantly bids you to come on. 
Sister Evie, on the contrary, is the Cossack of the staircase and 
the Jesuit of the kitchen. She isnever to be caught. She hovers 
on your flank, interrupts the grocer, cuts off your supplies, espe- 
cially if they are sweet, harasses your oranges, consumes your 
curacoa, confiscates cigars and cigarettes for ‘dear Bob,’ her 
brother, a lazy loafing ne’er-do-weel, whose only accomplishment is 
a power for absorbing strong waters and turning up the king at 
écarté; she is the sultana of your stables, the demon of your pony- 
chaise, the pilferer of your peaches, the despair of the cook, in whose 
pies and jellies she will always have a finger; and, with as remorse- 
less a thumb as little Jack Horner himself, she will attack your 
newly-arrived fove-gras, and fill her pockets with the black diamonds 
thereof with as reckless a disregard of consequences as urged 
Aladdin to ‘ prospect’ the Magic Cave of Gems. 

But after all, these may be considered venial sins. Much lati- 
tude must be granted to rosy- fingered young ladies at the time when 
that matutinal tinge is transferred from their fingers to their noses. 
At that time, an indigestion or a purloined-plum sickness may be 
pardoned her. It is the mischief she works in the family which is 
a far more serious matter. {t has already been said that it is 
difficult to catch her. And her temper is so wavering and uncer- 
tain that the task is almost impossible. She may be the champion 
of the husband at breakfast ; the avenger of the wrongs of the wife 
at luncheon ; and at dinner declare that both ought to be ashamed 
of themselves for bringing up the children in the way they should 
not go. She is a certain element of discord in the house ; for if 
she is too friendly with the husband, the wife deplores with tears 
the presence of ‘that minx’ who is undermining poor Edward’s 
affection ; if too friendly with her sister, ‘ poor Edward’ unhesi- 
tatingly affirms, on those inauspicious occasions when words arise 
about a too highly-peppered soup or smoked salmon, that there 
never will be any peace in the house ‘as long as that (adjective to 
fancy) little mischief-making beast is inside it.’ Then up and arises 
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sister Evie, brave with a black-currant tart in her mouth, watered 
by Marsala—and why sisters-in-law are so fond of Marsala is a 
curious problem—and a fine battle-royal ensues between brother 
and sister. This shortly becomes a triangular duel. Evie makes 
sneering and depreciative remarks anent her brother-in-law, and 
wishes to know under what possible circumstances he can ever have 
considered himself entitled to be called a gentleman. Whereupon 
wife fires up, and begs Evie to remember what she is saying; 
while the latter lets fly her last shaft, which is always effective, 
whether true or not (and how can we tell ?), and rankles in the side 
of the perplexed couple. ‘It’s all very well talking, Alice, but 
Edward wanted to marry me—you know he did—if I’d have had 
him ; and he kissed me in the conservatory only an hour before he 
proposed to you the night of the ball at home.’ 

Thus this agreeable young lady becomes much loved of all the 
inmates of the Dovecotes, and her arrival is looked forward to with 
much anxiety and heartburnings. She is the mistress, or rather 
the miss, of the situation. Gloves from the husband, a bit of lace 
or a jewel from the wife, she can always secure ‘ by making conces- 
sions.’ ‘These concessions consist chiefly in holding her tongue 
when matters of family interest are propounded at the areopagus of 
the tea-table. When an appeal to Evie is made, she judiciously 
shuts her mouth with a mufiin, and cannot be got to understand 
the weighty questions submitted to her judgment. She has been 
bribed on both sides, though she is the only one who knows it. 
When she receives her reward, she is praised by her victims for her 
impartiality. ‘ What a blessing you are to me, Evie!’ triumphantly 
exclaims her sister; ‘I really did not know you could be so fair.’ 
‘I fear I may have been unjust towards you, Evie,’ says poor 
Edward; ‘and I really must thank you for your non-interference 
last night. Alice is a good girl, but a little too exigeante. Well, 
perhaps I might have— Never mind; come back again soon.’ 
Clop! The flyman at the door only hears the reverberating tocsin 
of the lips on that plump cheek, and Alice arrives down-stairs with 
a sandwich-box, a flask, and tears to comfort this little viper on her 
journey. For of course this is the morning of her departure; and 
perhaps we should all be sorry (for a short time) if Mephistopheles 
himself, who has been staying a week or two with us, were to leave 
us without a kindly greeting. This is mere speculation. One 
person, at least, bitterly regrets Evie’s premature flight, and fills 
half a stewpan with unavailing tears. That is poor Mrs. Cook, 
from whom ‘the young lady’ has borrowed a sovereign. But the 
butler and two flunkeys (untipped) have bundled her into the fly, 
and away she rolls to the railway-station in company with her own 
thoughts and cook’s sovereign. 
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THE DESECRATION OF THE STAGE. 





Tuat it is as much the fate of a theatre to be burned as of a ship 
to be wrecked has long been generally known, and temples of the 
drama of all kinds have before now come to many strange uses. 
It may be doubted, however, whether the spectacle has ever yet 
been witnessed of the conversion of the stage ofan opera-house into 
a platform for the performance of negro minstrelsy. Like many 
other of the abodes sacred to Terpsichore, Thalia, and Melpomene, 
Her Majesty’s Theatre has witnessed in its time some strange vicis- 
situdes of fortune and some extraordinary changes of occupancy. 
Some three months ago it was ringing with the clear voices of the 
two Gladstones—W. E. G. and Herbert—and with the passionate 
applause of an overflowing multitude. About five years since it 
was the scene of the ‘ revival’ services of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
Three winters ago there was performed within its walls a panto- 
mimic specialty intended for young children, but which no young 
child was capable of understanding. A few weeks since it was 
crowded nightly with brilliant and fashionable audiences, the enter- 
tainment being the Italian opera; and now it is again filled by 
daily and nocturnal multitudes who find enjoyment in the doings of 
a company of American vocalists and buffoons. ‘ Nature,’ says the 
poet, ‘ brings not back the mastodon ;’ but what is impossible to Nature 
is well within the reach of Mr. Haverly, whose minstrels, with the 
title they bear, emphatically contradict the assertion of the bard. 
A French nobleman, who was not too flattering a judge of the life 
and institutions of England, was constrained to write some few 
years ago to a friend: ‘I must acknowledge that the whole universe 
does not offer a more splendid coup d’wil than that which is pre- 
sented by Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday night. The beauty 
of the building, the richness of the decoration, the loveliness of the 
women, the variety and brilliancy of their dresses and jewels, the 
blaze of light, the number of distinguished characters who are often 
found in the ranks of the audience, form altogether such a picture 
of gaiety and magnificence as is indeed unrivalled.’ A month ago 
those words were as applicable as when they were first penned. 
Even now Her Majesty’s Theatre is not deserted; but its patrons, 
if plentiful, cannot be said to belong to the élite of London or of 
England. They are eminently respectable ; but they are what the 
late Mr. Poole would have called ‘a mixed lot,’ as mixed and 
heterogeneous as the throngs which have before now pressed into the 
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same precincts to hear the utterances of American revivalists, Eng- 
lish statesmen, the champions of women’s rights, Mr. J. B. Gough, 
and others who have appeared within the building ‘ on this occasion 
only.’ 

For nearly two hundred years has the spot on which Her 
Majesty’s Theatre stands been famous in the annals of English 
lyrical amusement. At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
there was built there the first theatre for the performance of Italian 
opera known in this country. The company engaged contained 
only one Italian, Valentini; and as he alone employed the mellow 
tongue of the sunny South, the remainder singing in English, the 
effect produced must have been not a little grotesque. The enter- 
tainment was not well supported, and would have died out altogether 
were it not for a subscription list, which his Majesty George I. 
headed with 10001. Hence the name which associates the theatre 
with the representative of constitutional monarchy. In 1732 the 
first oratorio ever performed in England was produced at the King’s 
Theatre—Handel’s Hsther—followed later in the same year by 
Acis and Galatea. Some two decades subsequently the experiment 
of Italian opera was again made, and with as little success as for- 
merly. The London public wanted to know why the Phucton of 
Ovid should masquerade as the Fetante of a beggarly foreigner, one 
Vaneschi. It was very well to speak of this as the French manner; 
but to Horace Walpole it seemed about as like ‘ genuine French’ as 
my Lady Pomfret’s hash of plural persons and singular verbs was 
to Italian. ‘They sing,’ exclaimed one critic, ‘to jigs, and dance 
to church music.” ‘Why,’ asked another, ‘should the horses 
that run away with Phaeton go at a foot’s pace like the electress’ 
coach, and why should the traces be so long that the postillion 
would be in one street while the coachman is in another?’ ‘The 
first woman,’ commented a critic of the period, ‘has had her 
mouth let out to show a fine set of teeth, but it lets out too much 
loud voice at the same time. Lord Middlesex, for his great pru- 
dence in having provided such very tractable steeds to Prince 
Phaeton’s car, is going to be Master of the Horse to the Prince of 
Wales, and, for his excellent economy in never paying the per- 
formers, is likely to continue in the Treasury.’ The year 1789 
witnessed the last of the old King’s Theatre. It was destroyed ; 
and in less than a decade a new fabric had sprung from its ashes. 

The King’s Theatre was now about to enter upon a splendid 
era of its existence. In 1796 John Braham made his début within 
its walls. Ten years later these same walls echoed with the melo- 
dies of Mozart never before heard in England, and with the liquid 
notes of Catalani, then introduced for the first time to a British 
public. In the days of the Regency, the King’s Theatre was almost 
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as exclusive as Almack’s. No box or pit ticket could be obtained 
without a voucher from one of the lady patronesses—the Duchesses 
of Marlborough, Devonshire, Bedford, and Lady Carlisle. Even 
when, under the management of Mr. Waters, it was thrown open to 
any one on payment, the system of cliqueter observed was of the 
most rigid and exacting character. Ladies and gentlemen were 
both expected to appear in full Court address. The Duchess of 
Argyll and her four beautiful daughters, the Marchioness of Staf- 
ford, Lady Elizabeth Gore, Lady Harrowby, Lady Susan and Lady 
Mary Ryder—these were the most conspicuous and most orna- 
mental figures to be found in the company. Perhaps no opera- 
house in Europe ever witnessed the series of triumphs which fell 
to the lot of the King’s Theatre during the half century between 
1820 and 1870. One untoward episode there was, in 1841, when 
the feud between the manager Laporte and Tamburini, who had 
the valuable assistance of Grisi, culminated in what is known 
as the Omnibus Row, and what was almost as famous as the O. P. 
riots. Pasta, Veluti, Sontag, Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, 
Mario, Jenny Lind, Piccolomini, Nilsson—these are only a few of 
the stars which rose in the operatic firmament during this period. 
In 1847 the Italian Opera-house in Covent Garden was opened. 
But Her Majesty’s continued to flourish; and three years later, when 
Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss Catherine Hayes were delighting the 
town, a musical entertainment was presented to the public which 
may, perhaps, be regarded as constituting some slight precedent 
for that now to be witnessed at Her Majesty’s. The idea of 
nigger minstrelsy had not yet suggested itself; but the black Malli- 
bran was, after a great preliminary flourish of trumpets, introduced 
to the English opera-goer. The lady thus designated was a negress 
—Donna Maria Martinez her name—who appeared in a divertisse- 
ment called Les Délices du Sérail, in which she sang quaint 
Spanish melodies, accompanying herself on the guitar. ‘ Her 
songs,’ writes Mr. Lumley, in his [istory of the Opera, ‘ were full 
of original charm ; her execution excellent; her voice sweet, pure, 
and true; but the whole performance was small almost to meagre- 
ness; and although it might well be regarded as a piquant musical 
curiosity, it failed in any real power of attraction, and did not 
redound to the dignity of the operatic stage.’ 

Except that the Mastodon Minstrels cannot apparently be said 
to fail in a very real power of attraction, the description of the ‘ black 
Malibran’ might be applied to the amusement provided for his 
patrons by Mr. Haverly. It is ‘a piquant musical curiosity,’ and 
it does ‘not redound to the dignity of the operatic stage.’ Ana- 
logies for the appearance of the Mastodon Minstrels upon the boards 
of Her Majesty’s may be found not only in the past history of the 
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English theatre, but even in the social records of the past season. 
The standard of musical taste that now exists in this country is 
higher than has ever before been known. Nevertheless, the popular 
influence of the music-hall is strong ; and what the smoking concerts, 
dear to Royalty, were during the months of June and July, that, it 
may be said, the Mastodon Minstrels are to the public at large 
during the months of August and September. More than a century 
ago Garrick was compelled to say of the former patrons of the 
legitimate drama : 


‘ They in the drama find no joys, 
But doat on mimicry and toys.’ 


In much the same strain the author of the Rejected Addresses 
lamented the drama’s decline in the year 1812: 
‘Here booted grooms usurp Apollo’s place, 
Hoofs shame the boards that Garrick used to grace ; 
The play of brute succeeds the play of wit, 
Man yields the drama to the ‘‘ Hou’yn’m”’ race ; 


His prompter spurs, his licenser the bit, 
The stage a stable-yard, a jockey club the pit.’ 


The real Byron deplored the signs of theatrical degradation in his 
address, which was read at the opening of Drury Lane. The lines 
were expunged by the Committee, and some of them were as fol- 
lows : 


‘Nay, lower still, the Drama yet deplores 
That late she deigned to crawl upon all-fours, 
When Richard roars in Bosworth for a horse, 
If you command, the steed must come, in course.’ 


‘Is Whitbread,’ protested Byron, indignant at the omission of 
this and subsequent passages, ‘determined to castrate all my 
cavalry lines? I do implore for my own gratification one lash on 
those accursed quadrupeds.’ ‘A long shot, Sir Lucius, if you love 
me!’ In English Bards and Scotch Reviewers may be found many 
other allusions to the same abuses. It is to this category of dra- 
matic excrescences that the entertainment of the Mastodon Min- 
strels belongs: it is an eccentricity of the dull season of the present 
year of grace; and it will soon be forgotten as completely as are 


the sermons of Moody, the songs of Sankey, and the harangues of 
J. B. Gough. 




































EXTRACTS FROM THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE 
DOCTOR BERNAGIUS. 


From the Freneh of PU. Lucien Biart. 





IV. 


I xnow not how long the strange vision lasted; but when at 
length I really did open my eyes, I found myself flat on my face 
among a heap of dead leaves, my arms felt paralysed, and I per- 
ceived that I was tightly bound. Memory returned to me; I shud- 
dered at the recollection of the revolver, which had actually touched 
my ear. I had heard the report, so that, according to the principles 
of physics, my head was intact, and the shock only had caused my 
swoon. I moved my neck, and then I felt pain in the shoulder— 
the ball had struck me there. But what had become of my com- 
panion? With a great effort I turned on my side, and found myself 
close to my tormentor. He was stretched, like myself, on the 
sround; but his mouth was contracted, his eyes were fixed—he 
was dead. 

I thought I must be only half awake. My legs were free, and 
after several attempts I managed to get into a sitting posture. 
Within a few feet of me lay two more brigands, also dead. What 
did this butchery mean? What had happened during my swoon ? 
I endeavoured to loose my arms, and to recall my senses. I was 
suffering from thirst, cruellest of all the enemies of man. For a 
glass of water I would have been capable of bartering the Gomara 
itself. 

A faint groan reached my ear. I started, and looked at the 
brigands; not one of them stirred. I turned round on the other 
side very cautiously, and my throat became still more dry and burn- 
ing. Against the black trunk of an ‘ ahuéhuété,’ a dicotyledon of 
the family of the conifer, stood out in strong relief the snow- 
white form of the Tomasi. The fair woman, her hair dishevelled, 
her eyes closed, her head bent forward, was bound, entirely naked, 
to a tree, whose rough bark bruised her tender flesh. 

Two sashes of China crape had been employed for the purpose 
of binding her to the tree—one was fastened round her waist, the 
other tied her wrists together, and being looped to the lowest 
branch of the tree, forced the victim to keep her arms raised. 
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Never to my knowledge has sculpture lent to the captive Andromeda 
a pose more touching, or beauty more perfect. 

I looked at this beautiful but terrible spectacle in silent won- 
der for some moments. Then I observed, on my right, the man 
whom we had met that morning on the road. His forehead was 
cut and bleeding, but his eye was bright; and he knelt on 
the ground, supporting himself on his bloody sword. What had 
happened ? 

I dared not stir. Was this man going to kill me in my turn ? 
Again I tried to burst my bonds; but I soon found the effort vain 
and the suffering intolerable; so I resolved to put an end to the 
situation. 

‘ Hollo, Don José !’ I cried, in a hoarse voice. 

The Indian sprang up, and faced me threateningly. 

‘By the bones of your mother,’ said I very calmly, ‘ will you 
strike a defenceless man ?’ 

He shook his thick locks disdainfully, and glanced at his dead 
comrades. 

‘ They were armed,’ said he; and added proudly, ‘I am Acatl; 
my father commanded a hundred warriors.’ 

‘So did mine,’ I observed; ‘but when he was at the head of 
his voltigeurs he would not have left an old man like me garrotted 
in this way.’ 

The Indian approached, cut my bonds, and returned to his 
former place opposite tothe Tomasi. I rose tomy feet, only to fall 
down again. I rubbed my numbed limbs hard, and, espying a 
pistol, rolled myself along the ground until I could grasp the 
weapon. At length my blood began to circulate, and I was able 
to stand up and walk. Just then the Tomasi roused herself, 
and opened her arms widely. I saw her whole body undulate and 
struggle, as she strove to burst her bonds; but, after a vain effort, 
her beautiful white limbs became motionless again, and tears 
streamed down her cheeks. 

Acatl looked anxiously at me. I caught up the singer’s gown, 
and approached her. 

‘Loose her,’ said I to the Indian, in a tone of authority, but 
without expecting to be obeyed. To my great surprise the bri- 
gand struck his forehead with his open palm, ran to the tree, and 
promptly cut the sashes. As she sank to the ground, the rough 
trunk tore her pearly skin. I saw drops of blood running down 
her side. The Indian, frightened at the result of his action, caught 
me by the arm. 

‘It is nothing,’ I said to him. ‘It was not you, then, who 
tied her to the tree ?’ 

He looked at me with fiery eyes; set his foot on the breast of 
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one of his comrades, on whose livid face the sun was shining, and 
pointing to the others, said, 

‘They wanted to outrage her, and they are dead.’ 

I called the Tomasi by her name, but she, like myself, seemed 
to be stunned. I told the Indian to bring water; and he brought 
the gourd that hung from his saddle. It was empty, and he flung 
it down and broke it. 

‘Come!’ said he. 

‘Can you walk ?’ I said to the singer. 

She rose without replying, but could not stand on her feet 
without staggering and clinging to my arm. I was very near 
falling on the ground myself, for my legs were still very uncertain, 
when Acatl, swift as lightning, caught her up as he might have 
lifted a child, and struck in among the trees. 

I followed him. The young woman, unconscious of what she 
was doing, clasped the neck of the Indian with her beautiful white 
arms. She was like a nymph carried off by a satyr. Now and 
then Acatl would utter a wild cry, and raise the fair form with 
which he was laden almost over his head; then he would bound 
forward with fresh strength. I lost sight of him, and, quite out of 
breath, I was obliged to stop to listen and look for his tracks. At 
length I rejoined him; he had set down his burden on some thick 
grass close to a spring. The signora, with half-shut eyes, leaned 
her head on the breast of the brigand, and her golden hair fell 
round her like a luminous veil. JI made her drink some water; she 
revived a little, and wrapped herself in the gown which I had 
carried all this time on my arm. 

‘What an awful scene, doctor! I thought you were dead.’ 

I briefly related my misadventure ; and, on her side, the singer 
informed me that, after having stripped her, the brigands had tied 
her to a tree. Then a dispute arose between the ruffians, and in 
her fainting state she saw the Indian whom we had met on the 
road in the morning fall upon his companions. She heard bullets 
whistle and men utter wild cries, but all in a kind of nightmare. 
Then came silence and peace, and when she reopened her eyes she 
perceived Acatl kneeling on the ground steadfastly gazing at her. 

‘That man is a lion,’ said she with a shudder; and then her 
head fell back again, and she once more closed her eyes. 

I bade the Indian come away, in order to leave the lady free to 
clothe herself. My indiscreet companion complied reluctantly. His 
forehead was bleeding: I washed the wound ; it was an insignificant 
sabre-cut. Then I proceeded to a medical inspection of myself. A 
swerve of my captor’s horse had turned aside the ball that was to 
have blown my brains out; I had escaped with a scorch. I bathed 
in the river, and felt much refreshed ; but I found it difficult to keep 
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Acatl with me; he wanted to get back to the spring-side. At length 
he escaped from me, and then I hastened to put on my clothes and 
inspect the weapon which I had picked up. I had the satisfaction 
of finding four chambers loaded, three more than I needed for keep- 
ing my new acquaintance within the bounds of respect. When 
I returned to the spring I found the fair Tomasi combing out her 
hair with her fingers, and trying to arrange it. Acatl, standing a 
few paces off, was attentively observing her, wondering no doubt at 
the difference between the gestures of the European and those of 
the women of his own country. The singer, although she was per- 
fectly aware that we were still at the mercy of the brigand, smiled 
at his persistent contemplation of her. Women are diplomatic by 
nature. 

‘Do you feel able to walk ?’ I asked the signora. 

She rose, still giddy and staggering. 

I questioned the Indian as to whether there was any dwelling 
in the neighbourhood. 

‘No,’ was his answer. 

‘We want to go away.’ 

‘ To-morrow.’ 

‘I am hungry,’ said I angrily, ‘ and to-morrow—’ 

He looked around, and seemed to be considering. 

‘You would not know where to go to,’ said he at length; and 
then he handed me his tinder-box, and, turning abruptly away, 
he disappeared among the trees. Presently I heard the sound of 
a horse’s gallop. 

As a matter of fact, I should not have known how to find my 
way to the high-road. I gathered together a pile of dry branches, 
and a fire was soon blazing at the feet of my companion in mis- 
fortune, who answered by monosyllables only to all my efforts to 
console her. As she sat on a stone on which I had heaped some 
soft moss, her hair bound by the scarlet sash that had tied her wrists, 
she seemed to me more beautiful than ever in the double glow 
of the fire and her headdress. I busied myself in gathering ferns, 
whereof to make a couch for her, as it was evident that we must 
wait for the dawn before resuming our journey. 

I had sat down again, and was falling asleep, when Acatl 
came gallopping up. He brought bread and fruit, which he laid at 
the Tomasi’s feet. She ate a little, and Acatl, who had flung 
himself down by the fire, silently watched her every movement. 
Occasionally she rewarded him by a look. When she had eaten, 
I urged her to take some rest, and she complied. I seated my- 
self near her, and was soon in dreamland myself. About midnight 
I awoke and found the singer fast asleep ; and the Indian, supported 
on his elbows, his chin resting on his hands, gazing at her like a 
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tiger on the prowl. When the wood was lighted by the sun’s rays, 
and musical with the voices of birds and the hum of insects, I 
looked for him in vain. Acatl had disappeared. 

It was late when the Tomasi awoke, and looked about her won- 
deringly. She smiled as she noticed the couch on which she had 
been lying, rose to her feet, stretched her beautiful arms, and 
listened lazily to the nightingales, for in Mexico those birds do not 
wait for night to pour out the melody that is in them. We break- 
fasted on the remains of our supper, and then it was time to think 
of finding our way back to the high-road. The signora, as she 
leaned upon my arm, asked me all sorts of questions about the 
Indians, their morals, manners, customs, and ideas, and especially 
about Acatl, whose absence seemed to occupy her mind a good deal. 

‘The man is handsome,’ said she abruptly. 

The irony of this remark struck me as rather cool. 

‘He saved you,’ said I, in a tone of rebuke. 

She laughed, but said no more. 

It was midday when we regained the high-road. I had thought 
it prudent to make a considerable round in order to avoid the 
corpses, with which the vultures were already busy. As we came 
out into the road I saw the caléche drawn by two mules, all ready. 
A half-breed was in the driver’s saddle. 

‘Is this for you?’ asked he, pointing to the carriage. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Get in then; those animals can only trot, and-we shall 
hardly get to Puebla before night.’ 

I handed my fair companion into the carriage. She seemed to 
leave the spot with reluctance; her gaze lingered on the edge of 
the wood. We had hardly started when Acatl appeared. He 
saluted the signora, and I saw her tremble from head to foot. 
The sight of this man was evidently repugnant to her. 

‘O doctor, what an adventure!’ said the signora. ‘ My com- 
panions must be dreadfully frightened, and no doubt your friend 
Gomara thinks you are dead.’ 

My friend Gomara! I could not help smiling at her mis- 
take. She had heard me mention the celebrated Spanish _his- 
torian several times, and she thought I was alluding to a friend 
to whose house I was going. I related the history of the contem- 
porary of Cortez in detail, for she seemed to take pleasure in hear- 
ing it. Leaning against the side of the carriage by which Acatl 
rode, with eyes that now sparkled with animation and anon were 
languid and tearful, she marked the various phases of my narrative 
by smiles and nods. Women are more capable of understanding 
the minutiw of the sciences than their calumniators believe, and, 
for my part, I have always found them intelligent listeners. 
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While attending to my discourse, the signora was also following 
the manwuvres through which Acatl, a superb horseman, was putting 
his beautiful horse. Sometimes the Indian would dart away at full 
speed, disappearing in a cloud of dust; and presently we would find 
him posted at turns of the road peculiarly suitable for ambuscades. 
He seemed to be escorting us; and I began to think that the Lobo, 
having been made aware of my presence, had charged this man 
with the duty of protecting me. 

It was almost dark when we reached Puebla. Our driver, actu- 
ated by a fine sense of honour, brought us at a great pace up to 
the wide gateway to the posting-house, and into the vast Moorish 
courtyard, whither, to my great surprise, the Indian followed us. 
A shcut of welcome was raised by the actors, and other bystanders, 
who crowded the courtyard, when they beheld the Tomasi stepping 
out of the dusty equipage. She took my arm, and ascended the 
steps at the entrance of the inn. Just as, preceded by the head- 
waiter, we were about to pass under the gallery, a great clamour 
arose. 

‘ The Lobo, the Lobo! (The Wolf, the Wolf!) Shut the gates! 
Arrest him !’ 

The Tomasi stopped and turned. Acatl, standing up in his 
stirrups, looked at her, drew his sword, and made his horse rear. 
The cries continued, and loud threats were uttered. Acatl shook 
his head ; his hat fell off, and his thick hair seemed to stand erect 
like a mane. Directing his horse towards the porch, he pulled up 
short at the foot of the steps, waved his sword in the air, and 
bowed low. Wheeling round on the threatening crowd, he cried 
proudly, 

‘Yes, I am the Lobo!’ 

He then struck his spurs into his horse’s sides, and the animal 
reared madly. The crowd recoiled before the dauntless attitude of 
the rider; some one in the crowd fired a shot, but vainly. Acatl 
darted through the gateway, overturning five or six half-breeds who 
barred the way. The Tomasi, standing upright, with pale face and 
flaming eyes, held my arm in a convulsive clasp. So soon as the 
Lobo had disappeared, her fingers relaxed their hold. 

‘Will you still deny, doctor,’ said she, leaning on me with all 
her weight, ‘that this man is handsome ?’ 

‘He is, above all, imprudent,’ I replied. ‘What an idea for 
him to come here with us, when there’s a price on his head!’ 

I had no time to say more; the crowd surrounded us, and 
overwhelmed us with questions. The signora, who felt the same 
repugnance to narrating her adventure as I felt, hastened to shut 
herself up in the apartment that had been retained for her. 

The same evening I went to poor Perez’ house. His servant 
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was out. I was informed by a canon, who had administered the 
last sacraments to my friend, that the deceased had bequeathed his 
library to the seminary. I skilfully questioned the good canon, 
with whom I supped; but he could tell me nothing about the 
editio princeps of Gomara. Indeed, he seemed to be ignorant of 
its very existence. 

I returned to the hotel at eleven o’clock; and saw the Tomasi 
sitting on her balcony, her elbow on her knee, her chin on her palm, 
gazing pensively at the point of the horizon where Istaccihuatl rears 
its head, in the direction of the scene of our brief captivity. 


Va 


I was up before dawn, although I was aware that I could not 
make my appearance at the late Licentiate’s house at six o’cloek in 
the morning. Such urgency would have looked odd, and it was my 
purpose to conceal the object of my journey. I walked to and fro 
in the narrow room that had been assigned to me, looking at my 
watch, opening and shutting the window, enduring all those torments 
of waiting which make the hours pass so heavily. The great clock 
of the cathedral was striking ten when I lifted the iron knocker on 
the Licentiate’s door. I had settled with myself that ten should be 
the decisive hour. 

The housekeeper, Doiia Gertrude, burst into tears on secing 
me. I addressed the customary condolences to her while making 
my way to the library. My heart was beating quickly; it was all 
I could do to preserve my composure. Of course, on finding myself 
once more in his house, and hearing from his old housekeeper all the 
details of his illness and death, I thought of my poor friend; but I 
was chiefly engrossed with the idea of what would be his grief, if it 
should be given him to see his Gomara fall into unworthy hands. 
The bequest of his library to the seminary had not surprised me, 
because Perez possessed a considerable number of theological works ; 
and he was bound to think of the welfare of his soul, and to make 
sure, by such an act of generosity, of the prayers of the Church. But 
to leave an editio princeps of Gomara to a seminary, for the benefit 
of young men who could not appreciate such a treasure, would have 
been a proceeding unworthy of a true philosopher. 

At the threshold of her late master’s study the housekeeper 
paused. 

‘I could not go in there,’ said she, her tears starting afresh. 
‘I see my poor master now, seated before his table, reading, writing, 
and dozing. Do you go in by yourself, doctor; you will find every- 
thing just as he left it.’ 
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She took her seat on the bench in the anteroom, and handed 
me a key. I subdued my own feelings, opened the door, and 
entered the spacious apartment, furnished with folios, in which poor 
Perez’ life had been passed. His oaken armchair, with a cushion 
of Cordovan leather, stood before the table, on which lay an open 
book. The savant had died at his life-work. My eyes, rapidly 
accustoming themselves to the semi-darkness, wandered with min- 
gled pleasure, regret, and dread, over the shelves on which the 
books—some in parchment covers, others bound in morocco and 
gold—were ranged. An infernal idea crept into my brain. I was 
alone; the Gomara was within a few feet of me, in a bookcase, 
whose glass doors I could discern faintly glistening. What was 
there to prevent my laying hands on the precious volume? That 
volume was probably unique; ought I to suffer it to disappear, to 
be lost for ever? I wanted to bring it to light, to commentate it, 
make it the subject of my sixty-third treatise addressed to the 
Academy of Science in Paris, and posterity would approve, would 
justify, my act of larceny. At that moment I would have rejoiced 
had the ‘ Lobo,’ with blood-stained sword in hand, stood between 
me and the tempter-book. I would have fought, I would have 
allowed myself to be killed, to possess myself of that volume. But 
to steal it in cold blood! My reason was restored to me. At 
that moment, for the second time in my life, I recognised the ris- 
ing up within me of that evil genius—that demon whose existence 
within us the least severe of philosophers have acknowledged— 
and I despised myself. I say it with humility, my honesty won the 
victory. JI recovered myself, and advanced towards the corner in 
which the Licentiate kept his choicest editions. I was still ashamed 
of my momentary impulse; I almost dreaded to find myself face to 
face with the Gomara. With stealthy steps I drew near the sheltered 
nook. <A cold sweat broke out upon my body, and I involuntarily 
uttered a piercing cry. The space which ought to have been occu- 
pied by the Gomara was empty! 

‘What is the matter with you, doctor?’ cried Doiia Gertrude, 
as she threw the door open and stood in the aperture, making the 
sign of the cross. 

I seized her by the hands, and dragged her to the empty shelf. 

‘ The Gomara ?’ said I hoarsely. 

The poor woman looked at me in alarm. 

‘Holy Virgin! has my master appeared to you ?’ 

‘The Gomara ?’ I repeated, and began to search the bookcase 
with eager, trembling hands. 

Doiia Gertrude wept, and I, choking but tearless, envied her 
the power to weep. Then I fortunately remembered the Greek 
saying, ‘The man who yields to his passions, were it but for an 
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hour, is no longer a man;’ and regained the mastery over my- 
self. 

‘There were some books on that shelf, my good woman,’ said 
I to the housekeeper after a long silence; ‘ what has become of them ?’ 

‘Only my poor master could tell you that, sir,’ she replied, with 
a sorrowful shake of the head; ‘ you are the first who has set foot 
in this room since he died.’ 

‘Will you swear to that ?’ 

‘ By the corpse of my mother!’ was her emphatic answer. | 

Oblivious of time, and profiting by the fact that in Mexico 
seals are not placed on the property of the dead, I searched the 
Licentiate’s library until midnight. Next day, at dawn, I resumed 
my task. On the third day, feeling quite exhausted, I was taking 
a little breathing-time, sitting in my poor friend’s armchair, when 
his nephew, the curé of a village in the sierra, walked in, accom- 
panied by the house-steward to the seminary, who had been deputed 
to take possession of the legacy. 

I was slightly acquainted with the curé, who had in his 
hand a thick quarto volume, for which I had been looking in vain. 
This was the catalogue of Perez’ books, drawn up by his own 
hand. After the usual salutations I begged the good priest to 
allow me to examine this catalogue, and he at once handed it to 
me. I turned eagerly to the letter G, and found that the name of 
Gomara and the historical note relative to the edition of 1552 had 
been obliterated by broad bars of ink of evidently recent date. 
There was no longer any doubt. Perez, perhaps for the simple 
purpose of driving me to despair, had destroyed an almost unique 
treasure. And I had believed him to be my friend ! 

My paleness, and the trembling which shook my whole frame, 
surprised both the curé and the house-steward, who showed great 
solicitude about me. When I could speak, I told them of the 
precious book possessed by Perez, and its disappearance; but 
neither of them had any knowledge of it. The cure, however, men- 
tioned that his uncle, shortly before his death, had made him a 
present of twenty volumes. 

‘Gomara, Gomara ?’ he repeated, in a pondering tone. ‘ Wait 
a bit. Was it a big book bound in parchment, and printed in 
illegible Gothic characters ?’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ 

‘All right, then; it’s at my house. I have no doubt about it. 
You set a high value on this volume, doctor ?’ 

‘ Higher than on my life !’ I imprudently replied. 

‘I will not ask a price for it which belongs to God alone,’ said 
the curé, smiling. ‘My Gomara is yours, doctor; only you must 
take the trouble to come and fetch it from my house, which you 
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have often promised to visit ; and you must send me in exchange one 
of your own books—one with prints in it.’ 

I promised; and so overjoyed was I that I embraced the curé, 
Dojiia Gertrude, and even the house-steward, after the Mexican 
fashion. 

‘Doctor,’ said the latter, ‘if you would care to have any of the 
books that are still here, they are at your disposal.’ 

I thanked this good fellow, who so generously offered me that 
which did not belong to him; but the spirit of chivalry still survives 
on the soil of Mexico. In exchange for his kindness, I helped him 
to pack up the books, which the Indians carried off to the seminary 
in wicker crates. I could not but suffer on seeing the rough and 
careless fashion in which those old friends of poor Perez were 
treated, and I was profoundly troubled when I thought of the fate 
that may befall my own on the day when I shall pay the debt that 
each man contracts at his birth. 

The next day but one, at six o’clock in the evening, the last 
crate was carried out of the Licentiate’s house. I followed the por- 
ters to the seminary, wishing to take a last leave of all this wealth 
of learning, and then I turned away, sick at heart. The contents 
of the crates had been emptied out on the floor of a great hall, 
there to lie until there should be leisure and inclination for their 
arrangement. A magnificent edition of the heroic poem of Giro- 
lano Bartolomei, L’ America (Rome, 1650), lay crushed by La 
Historia del Yucatan, by Fray Diego Lopez Cogolludo (Madrid, 
1688). I reproached myself in the name of science for the scruples 
that had impelled me to reject the generous offer of the house- 
steward. 

I returned to the house to see Perez’ nephew, and we agreed 
to start on the following day. On talking with him I learned that 
the Licentiate had made several presents of books to persons living 
in the town and to lovers of books in Mexico. I wrote down all 
the names that I could ascertain, even though the particulars sup- 
plied to me by the curé left me in no doubt whatever respecting 
the identity of the Gomara, of which I was so soon to become the 
fortunate possessor. 

I reached my hotel at ten o’clock in such high spirits that I 
actually huammed a tune. The night was still, hot, and starlit. 
What could have put such an idea into Perez’ head as to bestow the 
celebrated edition of Gomara upon his nephew, who was not at all 
remarkable for a love of books? It was plain, to my thinking, that 
my poor friend had ceased to enjoy the complete use of his faculties, 
and that God had done well in recalling him to Himself. 

I ordered supper before I went up to my room, for during the 
last few days I had almost forgotten that I was made of flesh and 
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blood. All the visitors to the hotel were talking of the Tomasi, of 
her beauty, her grace, and her voice. 

Just as I was about to go up-stairs, I saw the singer getting 
out of her carriage ; she was coming back from the theatre. 

‘Ha! is that you, doctor?’ said she, taking my arm familiarly. 
‘I thought you had gone back again. Have you turned against 
me, that you scorn to come and ask for me ?’ 

I stammered out the name of Gomara. We crossed the Moorish 
corridor which led to the singer’s apartments; she walked beside 
me, erect, light-footed, animated, smiling. I looked at her in as- 
tonishment; I could hardly believe that this bright being was 
the same languid, absent, listless woman whom I had narrowly 
observed during our momentous journey in each other’s com- 
pany. 

She led me into her sitting-room, threw aside her shawl, shook 
out her hair, which was heavily massed above her forehead, and 
made me sit down. She talked, she laughed, she went in and out 
of the room, giving orders to her attendants. She lighted a cigar, 
and flung it away immediately. From time to time her deep search- 
ing eyes seemed to hold me with their burning glances, and gave 
me a very strange sensation. She raised her arms, took hold of 
her long hair, as if she were about to twist it up, and then, shaking 
her head with a laugh, she flung it rippling in golden curls upon 
her shoulders. Presently, after having eagerly followed the move- 
ment of the hands of the timepiece with her glittering eyes for a few 
minutes, she went out on the balcony to breathe the air, and kept 
silence as though listening. 

As I contemplated the transformation of the Tomasi, I was 
reminded of the young tigresses which I had so often seen playing 
about before their dens in the depths of the jungle. She had the 
grace, the caprice, the flexibility, the sudden movements, the 
coquettish ways of those beautiful feline creatures. Truth to tell, 
these fascinating ways of hers disturbed my composure not a little. 
I seemed once more to see, through her rich garments, the supple 
undulating form which had stood out in its nude whiteness against 
the black trunk of the ‘ ahuéhuété.’ I was just saying to myself 
that it would be very pleasant to be twenty years old, and to carry 
off that fair creature in my arms, as Acatl had done, when my 
attention was distracted by the sight of two magnificent ‘ océotl,’ 
or tiger flowers—an orchid described in his Notes on the Natural 
History of the West Indies by the learned Hernandez d’Oviedo, 
an author who is often confounded by Europeans with his namesake, 
Doctor Francisco Hernandez. 

‘You think my flowers beautiful ?’ said the Tomasi, who had 
followed the direction of my gaze. 
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‘Yes, and even more rare than beautiful,’ I replied. ‘ Those 
flowers will not grow in a hothouse; they are only to be met with 
in the forest of the Tierra Caliente, and that by a careful seeker.’ 

The singer took up one of the flowers. 

‘You think they are rare,’ said she, holding it up before me, 
‘even here ?’ 

‘Especially here, signora. These must have come from the neigh- 
bourhood of Atlisco, that is to say, twelve leagues from this place.’ 

I went on to explain the botanical properties of the plant; and 
the singer, after having nibbled the edge of one of the blossoms, 
placed it in her bosom. She had approached the balcony again, 
and was looking towards the Istaccihuatl. I suddenly left off 
speaking. 

‘What’s the matter, doctor?’ said she, resting her fair head 
against my shoulder. 3 

‘Upon my honour, I could swear—I could affirm—’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘That the horseman who has just passed by in the guise of an 
honest ranchero is no other than Acatl.’ 

She leaned more closely against me; her bright upturned face 
was suffused with a lovely colour. She laughed as she tapped me 
on the cheek with the flower, nibbled it again, and, still laughing, 
dismissed me. 

I was preparing for my welcome bed, when a voice, the most 
magnificent it has ever been given me to hear, broke upon my ear 
in delicious strains. I fell asleep while reflecting that Perez, if he 
were now in Paradise, as no one who knew what the excellence of 
his life had been could doubt that he was, must be very happy with 
a concert of the same kind every day. 


7s 


TureeE weeks after my departure from Orizava, I, being then in 
a feverish and despondent mood, beheld the domes of Puebla rising 
before my dissatisfied eyes. I was advancing towards that city as 
rapidly as the perversity of the mule which Perez’ nephew had 
placed at my disposal would permit. I was profoundly wretched ; 
and I was also feeling ill. My moral lassitude was more oppressive 
than my physical ailments. I was suffering from a cruel disappoint- 
ment, and the future seemed utterly hopeless. 

The parish of which Perez’ nephew is the curé is situated at 
two days’ journey from Puebla, in the heart of the mountains which 
bound the horizon of the City of the Angels, and is held to be one 
of the most picturesque spots in all Mexico. I had long regarded 
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it as a God-forgotten place; and I now frankly acknowledge my 
error. 

The curé of Otitlan was a very honest fellow—frank, loyal, and 
hospitable. I felt deeply indebted to him for his generosity, and 
during the two days’ journey which brought us to his home I made 
myself as amiable as possible. It was night when we came within 
sight of his village; and twenty Indians carrying resinous torches 
saluted my arrival with a display of fireworks, which did frighten my 
horse, and might have cost me my life, for I tumbled off the terrified 
animal, or, rather, he jumped from under me. “Fortunately I fell 
on my back, and escaped with a severe bruise. Immediately on our 
arrival at the curé’s house, his housekeeper proposed to apply reme- 
dies to my hurts; but I begged to be shown the Gomara as the only 
remedy I required. 

‘With your leave, we will put that off until to-morrow,’ said the 
good curé, kindly pressing my hand. ‘ Have patience, doctor; the 
book is yours, all yours; let my assurance satisfy you. There are 
strong points of resemblance between you and my poor uncle. If 
you once get hold of the volume, you will shut yourself up to read 
it, you will forgot to eat or drink, and I shall lose the pleasure and 
profit of your conversation. Now I do not bargain for that.’ 

I disclaimed, I protested, I offered, under penalty of an oath, 
not to open the volume except to read the title-page, and then to 
pack it up. All was in vain. 

The next day my bruises kept me in bed until ten o’clock, when 
a capital breakfast revived me considerably. After that I had to 
visit a waterfall, a farm, the church, and some sick people. I would 
have visited the lower regions to make myself agreeable to my host, 
but the fact was that his tardiness about fulfilling his promise in- 
flicted upon me one of the severest trials I have ever sustained in 
my life; the recollection of it exasperates me even now. At length 
evening came, and dinner also, and the curé called for a bottle of 
Amontillado. With his own hands he uncorked the dusty bottle 
of generous wine, and when he had filled the glasses he made a 
sign to the sacristan, who went out. Immediately after, the sounds 
of a harp, two mandolines, and a flute were heard, as a young Indian 
girl, in her national costume, entered the room and placed before 
me a large folio volume wrapped in an embroidered napkin. The 
glasses were emptied ; I gave the musicians a handful of piastres, 
and the Indian girl a kiss; I pressed the hands of my host with 
tears in my eyes; then I tremblingly unfolded the napkin. There 
was no need to open the book; I could recognise it without trou- 
bling myself to do that: it was the Antwerp edition of Gomara, 
the same which was sown broadcast over the old world and the new ! 


I kept silence for a long time, for I felt as if I were going to 
VOL. III. 3B 
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have a stroke of apoplexy. By degrees the horrible spasm of suffo- 
cation passed off, and I explained my sad disappointment to my 
host. Impossible to make him understand! I wanted a Gomara; 
he had got me one, and he was astonished to see me thus upset and 
dismayed. In spite of his entreaties, I set off on the following day 
for Puebla. I was impatient to begin my search. I was enraged 
with myself for my own credulity. How could I have believed that 
Perez, who was a man of sense, would have bestowed an almost unique 
book upon his nephew? I was a fool to credit such a thing for a 
moment. 

The sun was on the verge of the horizon; the wind had raised 
the dust, and it was whirling round me; the soil on which I trod 
was adorned with nothing more lovely than occasional tufts of seed- 
ing thistles. I had jnst passed by a place where four roads met, 
when I heard a horse’s gallop behind me. I looked round, and 
pulled up my mule. A young woman, in attire half-Mexican, half- 
European, and splendidly mounted, came towards me at a rapid 
pace. 

‘Ts it your Gomara that you are looking for on this plain ?’ 
asked the harmonious voice of the Tomasi, as she reined-in her 
fiery steed alongside of me. 

‘Yes,’ [ answered, in a piteous tone. 

‘Are you ill?’ she continued, looking at me with interest and 
commiseration. 

‘Iam very tired,’ I replied. ‘ But how is it that you venture 
out on this road all alone, at the risk of tempting the brigands who 
infest it by the diamonds I see glistening in your ears ?’ 

‘I am learning to tame horses,’ said she, with a laugh. 

I was about to tell her the sad story of my journey and my dis- 
appointment, when the bells of the old Gothic cathedral of Puebla 
rang out the Angelus. 

‘Good-bye, good-bye!’ cried the Tomasi. ‘I sing to-night, and 
I am late already.’ | 

She touched her horse with her whip, and the noble animal 
darted off at a fast gallop. I tried to follow her; but the curé’s 
mule, far from displaying increased animation under the persuasions 
of my whip, bent back his ears and prepared to lie down. I 
respected his habits, and desisted. The sun set, and it was not 
until long after dark that I stretched my weary limbs upon the hard 
mattress laid upon an iron framework which they call a bed at the 
Puebla Hotel. 

For a whole week I hunted in every corner of the town; I went 
from house to house, and searched every library in the place. I 
passed through all the phases of hope; I drank the very dregs of 
disappointment. All those persons to whom the Licentiate had 
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given books were eager to show his gifts to me; but question, 
explain, describe as I might, not one of them knew what I meant 
when I talked of the Gomara of Millan (Saragossa, 1552). 

One evening, when I was coming back to the hotel earlier than 
usual, very tired and harassed, and thinking of starting for Mexico 
—I had written out a list of Perez’ friends in that city —the 
Tomasi espied me from her balcony, and beckoned me to come up 
to her. 

‘You are killing yourself by inches, doctor,’ said she, taking me 
by both hands. ‘Is it this wretched book that you still have in your 
head ?’ 

‘Yes, always,’ I replied dejectedly. 

‘Come, come, you really must not think of it any more. You 
must divert your mind, and wait for fortune instead of seeking it. 
Don’t you know it sometimes comes while one is asleep ?' 

‘Fortune—yes,’ replied I; ‘ but books—no.’ 

‘By the bye, doctor, in which of my réles do you like me best ?’ 

I was so plainly embarrassed by this question that the Tomasi 
could not refrain from laughter; while I awkwardly confessed that, as 
I had no hope of finding the Gomara in the orchestra-stalls of a 
theatre, I had neglected to go to the opera. 

‘Do you hate music, then ?’ 

‘On the contrary, I love music.’ 

‘ Then come and hear me this evening. You must,’ added the 
wilful creature, as she saw I was about to excuse myself. ‘ You 
shall sup with me afterwards. Now go and put your cravat 
straight.’ 

That evening I heard the Tomasi in the réle of Lucia, and ever 
since I have avoided hearing any other singer in that opera, so that 
I may preserve the recollection of her voice undisturbed. Sitting 
just behind me, in her box, were the two Italians in whose company 
I had travelled on the imperial of the Orizava diligence. They 
were not acting that night, and so they were applauding loudly, like 
sound connoisseurs in music as they were. 

‘Well, Fanti, do you remember my predictions ?’ 

‘I acknowledge that a transformation has taken place in her. 
Just listen to that! It is art in all its perfection. And you persist 
in believing that she is in love.’ | 

‘Of course Ido. Do you not feel it in every note that she 
shakes out of her throat ?’ 

‘But who is the man? With the exception of Count Moro, I 
don’t see—’ 

‘O, what matter! Who knows and who cares ?’ 

The house thrilled with enthusiasm, and as for myself, I must 
confess that the hours which I passed in listening to the Tomasi 
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were the only ones, during the whole of my absence from home, in 
which I completely forgot the Gomara. All at once, as I was glanc- 
ing round the house, I observed with surprise, which made it difficult 
for me to restrain an exclamation, Acatl, standing with his back 
against a pillar, his eyes fixed, absorbed, lost in contemplating the 
singer. The feelings which he was experiencing were easily to be 
read in the strongly expressive features of his wild passionate face. 
A conviction darted into my mind that the unfortunate man loved 
this woman, this queen of art, who was so widely and absolutely 
separated from him. He was risking his life to see and hear her, 
for a price was set upon his head. I could not help admiring his 
daring ; for he might be recognised and massacred at any moment. 
He was applauding vehemently. The sight of him spoiled my 
pleasure for the rest of the evening. 

The Tomasi insisted on taking me back to the hotel; and just 
as I stepped into the carriage, a bouquet of tiger flowers was thrown 
into her lap. She bowed her head towards the carriage-window 
on the right, and we started. I thought it better to say nothing 
about the presence of Acatl at the theatre; the mention of him 
would have revived a painful recollection in the singer’s mind. She 
was strangely absent, hardly spoke a word during our ten minutes’ 
drive, and when we reached the hotel went up to her room. She 
seemed feverish; a fierce light burned in her eyes; her gestures 
had lost the supple freedom which I had admired a few days before. 
I bowed, and was about to retire. 

‘You sup with me,’ said she abruptly ; ‘ have you forgotten ?’ 

I bowed once more, and she drew near the balcony. 

‘Why don’t you talk ?’ she said. ‘Talk to me, then. Tell 
me about the Greeks and the Latins; about flowers, about Gomara, 
anything you please, in fact, so that you will only talk.’ 

She walked to and fro, and then she sat down, hid her face in 
her hands, and remained for some time quite motionless. I was hurt 
by her manner, and determined to take my leave, and retire. Iwas 
advancing towards her with this purpose, when she suddenly sprang 
to the balcony. For a few moments, while the gallop of a horse 
broke the silence of the night, she breathed deeply; then turning to 
me, with a bright and smiling face, she took my arm, and guided 
me towards the room in which the supper was laid. 

‘Forgive me!’ said she, in her sweet musical tones. ‘I am the 
fairy Fantastic, doctor! You know that, don’t you ?’ 

I was quite fascinated by the charm of her manner, and I 
answered : 

‘You are Euterpe.’ 

While we were at supper I explained to her that the name of 
the goddess of music belongs equally to a superb butterfly and to a 
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graceful palm-tree with a flexible stem. She rapped my fingers 
with her fan to reward me for this information, and laughed merrily, 
as she said: 


‘O yuu savants, how many things you can say in one word!’ 


VIl. 


I pip not wake until late next morning; and while dressing, I 
considered the feasibility of subjectiny Doiia Gertrude to a fresh 
cross-examination, and I also meditated on the talent and ready wit 
of the Tomasi. She had actually led me into telling her all about 
my youthful love-affairs, while we were at supper on the previous 
evening; and the recollections which she had aroused in me rendered 
me somewhat pensive. I had allowed myself to slide down the 
sroove of memory in the presence of my complacent hearer. There 
had, indeed, been just a little mockery in the laughter, the ques- 
tions, the remarks of the beautiful singer ; but, for all that, she had 
pressed my hands two or three times over with such genuine emo- 
tion that I could not feel any resentment on that account. Justas 
I was coming out of my room, I met her in the corridor. 

‘I thought you were an early riser, doctor,’ said she, in a re- 
proachful tone. ‘I have been waiting for you ever since day- 
break.’ 

‘It is hardly eight o’clock yet.’ 

‘What matter? You know the governor of the town, General 
Traconis ?’ 

‘T do slightly.’ 

‘He holds you in the same esteem with which every one regards 
you in this country, where your name is a talisman. I have ob- 
served that fact several times.’ 

‘I have passed thirty years in trying to do good among the 
people, madame, and they like me.’ 

‘Doctor, will you take me to see the general ?’ 

‘With pleasure; but I must make my apology for not having 
paid him a visit during the three weeks which I have passed at 
Puebla.’ 

‘Very well, then ; you can talk to him about your Gomara. He 
commands the police force, and his scouts may be of use to you in 
your search.’ 

This idea struck me as being ingenious. 

The Tomasi dressed herself quickly, and we set out on foot. 
Every one we met, both men and women, turned to look at us, and 
saluted us as we went along. 

‘ By the bye,’ said I to my companion, ‘ what are we going to 
see General Traconis for ?’ 
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‘We are going to ask him for a pardon for the Lobo,’ replied 
the Tomasi calmly. 

I looked at her in astonishment. 

‘He saved me from horrible outrage—I owe my life to him; 
and, indeed, he saved yours—a little. Don’t you think we have 
been rather ungrateful, doctor? <A price is set upon his head, and 
it is for us, who are under such obligation to him, to obtain his 
pardon. The story you told me yesterday inspired me with the 
idea of taking this step.’ 

I said something which implied acquiescence, but I did not in 
the least understand what the history of a wild and foolish passion 
of my youth had in common with the pardon of a rascally brigand. 
However, the penalty of death is a great pain and offence to me, 
and I have always begged a reprieve for the condemned, systemati- 
cally and on principle. 

We were admitted at once to the presence of “eneral Traconis. 
He was a handsome man, and a perfect gentleman. He appeared 
to be much pleased by the Tomasi’s visit; he did not disguise his 
admiration of her marvellous beauty, and he paid her elegantly- 
turned compliments upon her voice and her acting, accompanying 
them with liberal offers of his services. 

Plainly, briefly, and forcibly the Tomasi set forth her petition. 
The general heard her with a troubled countenance, and made 
answer thus: 

‘Only yesterday I should have had no hesitation in granting 
your request, signora; to-day what you ask is no longer in my 
power.’ 

He took a paper from his writing-table and handed it to the 
singer. She glanced at it, and turned pale. It was an order from 
Juarez to capture the Lobo and his band at any cost. The daring 
brigand had just made a descent upon a convoy of treasure belong- 
ing to the English Government, and carried off the chests; two 
officers had been killed, and the ambassador demanded justice. 

The Tomasi, by turns humble and imploring, or haughty and 
imperious, entreated, argued, supplicated. I added my prayers to 
hers. The general, while protesting that he ardently desired to 
grant our request, pleaded the formal order which he had just received. 
He would shut his eyes, he would take no measures against the 
Lobo, he would allow him to escape; but as for granting him a 
safe-conduct—an indulto—as we demanded of him, the thing was 
impossible. He even offered to write to Mexico in his own name, 
in the Tomasi’s, in mine; but beyond this he could not go. There 
was nothing to be done; we had to withdraw. 

The Tomasi did not utter one word as we walked back to the 
hotel; but her hurried step, and the nervous movement of the arm 
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with which she held mine, betrayed her grief, anger, and mortifica- 
tion. 

‘Your governor is an ugly idiot,’ she exclaimed, flinging herself 
on the couch in the salon; ‘and I could not perceive, doctor, that 
he held you in the smallest consideration. In my own country the 
favour I asked would have been granted instantly; but there’s the 
smell of the savage about this place. The Lobo has not killed 
either his father or his mother that I am aware of; he has killed a 
man! Well, and have not I myself wanted to kill a man ?’ 

She stood up, shuddering all over her body; and seizing a pretty 
little riding-whip, which lay upon a table, she began to strike wildly 
at the furniture, pictures, clocks, and ornaments. She raged about 
the room like a fury, breaking and destroying everything. This 
time it was no longer a tigress at play, bounding in the sunshine, 
that I had before my eyes; it was a furious wild-beast, mad with the 
thirst of blood, but superbly beautiful in her terrible rage. I 
admired her in silence, until at last she grew tired of breaking the 
things in the room and pouring out a torrent of bad language, and 
once more flung herself upon the couch in an agony of tears. Then 
I discreetly retired, and betook myself to poor Perez’ house. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon, as I was returning to the 
hotel in a pensive mood—I had obtained some information about 
the Gomara which had led me to decide on starting for Mexico that 
same evening—the Tomasi passed me on horseback. She was 
alone, as usual, and wore a black-cloth riding-habit; her golden 
hair escaped in burnished curls from her broad-brimmed hat, adorned 
with scarlet plumes. So beautiful and graceful was she that the 
very Indians themselves turned and gazed after her. She saw me, 
saluted me with a friendly wave of the hand, and seemed as though 
she were about to stop and speak to me; but she changed 
her mind, and touching her horse with the spur, disappeared. 
At seven o’clock there was a great commotion among the Italian 
company: the singer had not retuimed; and horses were saddled 
for the men of the party, who were about to go in search of her. 
At ten the diligence from Vera Cruz arrived; and the women 
assembled in the courtyard had to retire before the passengers 
could get out of the vehicle, for they had all been robbed on the 
road, and were nearly naked. At midnight, just as I was getting 
into the diligence for Mexico, one of the Italians returned, in great 
consternation, and announced that the dead body of the Tomasi had 
just been found on the Amozoc road. The poor young woman had 
probably fallen a victim to the brigand for whom she had so gene- 
rously pleaded that very morning. 

I had time to learn only a very few details before the diligence 
carried me away from Puebla. I was completely overcome by this 
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‘We are going to ask him for a pardon for the Lobo,’ replied 
the Tomasi calmly. 

I looked at her in astonishment. 

‘He saved me from horrible outrage—I owe my life to him; 
and, indeed, he saved yours—a little. Don’t you think we have 
been rather ungrateful, doctor? A price is set upon his head, and 
it is for us, who are under such obligation to him, to obtain his 
pardon. The story you told me yesterday inspired me with the 
idea of taking this step.’ 

I said something which implied acquiescence, but I did not in 
the least understand what the history of a wild and foolish passion 
of my youth had in common with the pardon of a rascally brigand. 
However, the penalty of death is a great pain and offence to me, 
and I have always begged a reprieve for the condemned, systemati- 
cally and on principle. 

We were admitted at once to the presence of General Traconis. 
He was a handsome man, and a perfect gentleman. He appeared 
to be much pleased by the Tomasi’s visit; he did not disguise his 
admiration of her marvellous beauty, and he paid her elegantly- 
turned compliments upon her voice and her acting, accompanying 
them with liberal offers of his services. 

Plainly, briefly, and forcibly the Tomasi set forth her petition. 
The general heard her with a troubled countenance, and made 
answer thus : 

‘Only yesterday I should have had no hesitation in granting 
your request, signora; to-day what you ask is no longer in my 
power.’ 

He took a paper from his writing-table and handed it to the 
singer. She glanced at it, and turned pale. It was an order from 
Juarez to capture the Lobo and his band at any cost. The daring 
brigand had just made a descent upon a convoy of treasure belong- 
ing to the English Government, and carried off the chests; two 
officers had been killed, and the ambassador demanded justice. 

The Tomasi, by turns humble and imploring, or haughty and 
imperious, entreated, argued, supplicated. I added my prayers to 
hers. The general, while protesting that he ardently desired to 
grant our request, pleaded the formal order which he had just received. 
He would shut his eyes, he would take no measures against the 
Lobo, he would allow him to escape; but as for granting him a 
safe-conduct—an indulto—as we demanded of him, the thing was 
impossible. He even offered to write to Mexico in his own name, 
in the Tomasi’s, in mine; but beyond this he could not go. There 
was nothing to be done; we had to withdraw. 

The Tomasi did not utter one word as we walked back to the 
hotel; but her hurried step, and the nervous movement of the arm 
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with which she held mine, betrayed her grief, anger, and mortifica- 
tion. 

‘ Your governor is an ugly idiot,’ she exclaimed, flinging herself 
on the couch in the salon; ‘and I could not perceive, doctor, that 
he held you in the smallest consideration. In my own country the 
favour I asked would have been granted instantly; but there’s the 
smell of the savage about this place. The Lobo has not killed 
either his father or his mother that I am aware of; he has killed a 
man! Well, and have not I myself wanted to kill a man ?’ 

She stood up, shuddering all over her body; and seizing a pretty 
little riding-whip, which lay upon a table, she began to strike wildly 
at the furniture, pictures, clocks, and ornaments. She raged about 
the room like a fury, breaking and destroying everything. This 
time it was no longer a tigress ai play, bounding in the sunshine, 
that I had before my eyes; it was a furious wild-beast, mad with the 
thirst of blood, but superbly beautiful in her terrible rage. I 
admired her in silence, until at last she grew tired of breaking the 
things in the room and pouring out a torrent of bad language, and 
once more flung herself upon the couch in an agony of tears. Then 
I discreetly retired, and betook myself to poor Perez’ house. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon, as I was returning to the 
hotel in a pensive mood—I had obtained some information about 
the Gomara which had led me to decide on starting for Mexico that 
same evening—the Tomasi passed me on horseback. She was 
alone, as usual, and wore a black-cloth riding-habit ; her golden 
hair escaped in burnished curls from her broad-brimmed hat, adorned 
with scarlet plumes. So beautiful and graceful was she that the 
very Indians themselves turned and gazed after her. She saw me, 
saluted me with a friendly wave of the hand, and seemed as though 
she were about: to stop and speak to me; but she changed 
her mind, and touching her horse with the spur, disappeared. 
At seven o’clock there was a great commotion among the Italian 
company: the singer had not returned; and horses were saddled 
for the men of the party, who were about to go in search of her. 
At ten the diligence from Vera Cruz arrived; and the women 
assembled in the courtyard had to retire before the passengers 
could get out of the vehicle, for they had all been robbed on the 
road, and were nearly naked. At midnight, just as I was getting 
into the diligence for Mexico, one of the Italians returned, in great 
consternation, and announced that the dead body of the Tomasi had 
just been found on the Amozoc road. The poor young woman had 
probably fallen a victim to the brigand for whom she had so gene- 
rously pleaded that very morning. 

I had time to learn only a very few details before the diligence 
carried me away from Puebla. I was completely overcome by this 
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intelligence, and a tear would persist in standing in each eye as I 
thought of the hard fate of the beautiful young woman into whose 
company destiny had thrown me, and in whom I had felt a keen 
interest. So much grace, beauty, talent, wit, and youth annihilated 
in a moment by the brutal hand of an Apache! My philosophy 
was disturbed, and sleep was driven away from me. 

The sun rose. By degrees I came back to a more sober frame 
of mind, a more just appreciation of things. We were within a 
short distance of Mexico, where I was about to make a supreme 
effort to recover the editio princeps of Gomara, and I endeavoured 
to shake off my depression, for I felt that I should need all my 
mental resources. 

I agreed with myself that while there were in the world several 
thousands of young women ready to replace the Tomasi, there were 
at most only three or four copies of the Gomara of 1552 in existence. 
But it was all in vain. I verily believe that I would have basely 
renounced the priceless treasure of the editio princeps, if thereby I 
could have restored life to that magnificent form, which my memory 
showed me, bound to the ahuéhuété, so plainly that the tears which 
had been standing so long in my eyes fell from them just as the 
diligence entered the city of Mexico. 


VIII. 


I REMAINED at Mexico for a month, going to bed late, getting 
up early, and returning every evening to my hotel worn out with 
fatigue, and in despair. Not a trace of the Gomara could I find 
among Perez’ friends; in vain did I question them; not one had 
heard the Licentiate speak of his precious copy, and some among 
them had talked with him less than a month before his death. The 
Gomara had been destroyed. Iwas always saying to myself that 
there was no good in thinking about it any more, and yet I could 
think of nothing else. 

At length, not having any one else of whom to inquire, I resolved 
to return to Orizava, where my patients wanted me badly. I de- 
parted very sadly from the ancient capital of the Aztec empire. Did I 
not leave hope behind me there? At Puebla I wasted four days. It 
needed a still stronger effort of the will to quit the City of the Angels 
than that by which I had torn myself away from Mexico. Like Cor- 
tez, I was burning my boats. I found that I was the only inside pas- 
senger of the diligence; on the imperial were three Americans, 
. armed with revolvers, swords, and life-preservers. They informed 
me that they would defend me in case of an attack by brigands. I 
did not know until afterwards that they were bringing a valuable col- 
lection of emeralds down with them. 
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In passing through Puebla, I had seen the servants of the poor 
Tomasi ; they persisted in expecting her return. Doubts had arisen 
concerning the identity of the corpse that had been found on the 
Amozoc road; but one fact was certain—the singer had given no 
sign of life. I took care not to undeceive the poor waiting-women ; 
time would do that soon enough. 

For two months past I had been constantly in the habit of 
cursing poor Perez, and nowI was seized with remorse ; so I thought 
I would make a little pilgrimage to his resting-place, as an atone- 
ment for the many imprecations that had been wrung from me by 
my disappointment. The grass was already long upon the grave 
of my poor friend. Jequiescat in pace, as the letter of announce- 
ment said; but how fast the grass grows! 

Amozoe was left behind us, and the diligence was rapidly near- 
ing the place at which I had had so narrow escape from death on 
my way to Puebla. Leaning back in my seat, with closed eyes 
I was passing all the incidents of my journey in review, and just 
reflecting upon the strange humours of the Tomasi—how she was 
by turns ardent, languid, imperious, active, indolent, impulsive ; in 
short, of a nervous temperament—when the sudden whistling of 
bullets past my ears interrupted my thoughts. I opened my eyes, 
and there were my three Americans returning the fire of three 
brigands posted by the roadside. One of the horsemen dropped; a 
second, hit in the chest, fell backward on his horse’s croup, and was 
carried into the wood; the third fled. 

The Americans went on firing, although our assailants had dis- 
appeared. The first volley by the brigands had made havoc 
with our team, and the driver was taking the harness off the dead 
mules. My defenders, looking rather pale, stood behind the dili- 
gence, each with a finger on the trigger of his pistol, keeping watch 
on the edge of the wood. I got out, and ran to the man who lay 
on the grass. He was dead, and, on removing the black mask 
which hid his face, I recognised him as one of my former patients 
at Orizava. This poor fellow had a wife and children. I stripped 
him of his watch and his money, in order to secure them for his 
widow. 

Then I went on into the wood to look after the wounded man. 
The Americans, apparently surprised at my doing so, shouted to me 
to come back. 

‘You, gentlemen,’ I replied, ‘have done your duty as men; 
let me do mine as a doctor.’ And holding up my arms, as a sign 
to whomsoever I might meet that my intentions were not hostile, 
I went on my way, and I soon came up with the dead man’s horse. 
The animal trotted on, stopping occasionally to graze for a moment. 
I followed it, listening and calling. Presently I heard a groan and 
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an exclamation; the sounds proceeded from the left. I turned in 
that direction, repeating, in every variety of tone, the word 
‘Friend !’ and I soon caught sight of a woman, kneeling. She rose 
as I approached her, and, to my profound amazement, I recognised 
the Tomasi. 

She came towards me looking fixedly in my face. She wore a 
dress of blue cloth ornamented with gold lace, and she was exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

‘You, you!’ she cried, and threw herself into my arms. In 
vain she strove to speak, her sobs choked her; but turning sud- 
denly from me into the wood, she signed to me to follow her. a 
did so, but my step was not so light as hers; and when I came “up 
with her she was supporting on her knees the head of a man who 
lay stretched on the earth. The man was the Lobo. 

‘Save him!’ said she, in a hoarse tone; and she stretched out 
her clasped hands with a piteous gesture of entreaty. 

I bent over the poor wretch, who was breathing with difficulty. 

‘The emeralds—for her—’ he muttered; then pulled me to- 
wards him with a convulsive effort, sighed heavily, and expired. 

‘Save him, save him!’ repeated the singer. 

Knowing her horror of corpses, I shook my head mournfully, to 
convey the truth to her, and of course I expected that she would 
jump up and rush away with horror. But, as if she had not un- 
derstood me, she folded her fair arms around the dead Indian, soil- 
ing her hands with the blood from the gaping wound in his breast. 

‘He is dead—he is dead, I tell you,’ said 1; ‘come away!’ 

She rose, looked me in the face, repeated the word ‘ Dead!’ as 
though she were trying to guess its meaning, and fell forward in 
the swoon which [ had been expecting. I placed myself so that 
she should not see the corpse on recovering her senses. After a 
while she opened her eyes, and again looked at me with a fixed 
stare. 

‘Come away!’ I said, persuasively, and helped her to rise. 
She took my arm, and accompanied me mechanically. I was 
much moved by the state in which I found the unfortunate young 
woman, but I did not venture to question her. On the verge of 
the wood we came upon the body of the brigand who had ‘been 
shot dead, and she knelt down by the side of the corpse, and 
again almost swooned. By the help of the driver and his ‘ zagal,’ 
I placed her in the diligence. The Americans overwhelmed me 
with questions, which I had neither leisure nor inclination to 
answer. One of them handed me his drinking-flask, and then 
we resumed our journey. When we stopped to change the team, 
my patient seemed to be asleep; she had opened her eyes for 
a moment, but only to settle her head upon my knees and 
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reclose them. She was apparently insensible to the jolting of the 
vehicle ; her slumber was heavy and troubled. It was evident that 
since the disappearance of the unfortunate creature she had been 
kept a prisoner by the brigands, of whom nothing had been heard 
in the interval. What might she not have suffered? I was eager 
for her to wake ; I wanted to hear her speak; I feared for her reason, 
for I could not be certain that she had recognised me. 

Shortly before we reached San Agostino she opened her eyes. 

‘Good-day, doctor,’ said she, after she had scrutinised me 
curiously for a few moments. ‘ How comes it that I am lying on 
your knees, if you please ? Why am [I in a carriage, and where are 
are we going to ?’ 

I told her exactly all that had taken place, every particular of 
the occurrences that had led to her liberation. She listened with 
attention, and burst into tears; this I regarded as a favourable 
crisis. I spoke to her as one would speak to an essentially sen- 
sitive being—as I should have spoken to a child. We were just 
arriving at San Agostino, and I asked her whether she would not 
like to stop there, and return to Puebla, whither I offered to escort 
her. She only shook her head negatively, and said, ‘ Take me with 
you.’ After that she was quite silent. | 

At San Agostino I made her get out of the diligence and walk 
about a little. It got known through the driver—for he had recog- 
nised her—that I was bringing back the Tomasi, whose disappear- 
ance had created such a sensation, and a curious crowd was speedily 
collected about the vehicle. The Americans, very proud of their 
achievements, exhibited their weapons to the bystanders, and one of 
them boasted that it was he who had hit the Lobo. 

The Tomasi was listening to him with dilated nostrils, com- 
pressed lips, and fiery eyes. He approached us, but she dragged 
me roughly away from the spot. We set out again. The singer ~ 
ensconced herself in a corner of the vehicle, and made me no answer 
when the sound of her stifled sobs impelled me to address her. 
When we reached Orizava I could hardly arouse her; she was burn- 
ing and shivering in a high fever. To leave her at the hotel would 
have been cruelty. I took her to my own house, and for four days 
I despaired of her life. At length, after I had watched many nights 
by her bedside, assisted by her attendants, who had come on at 
once from Puebla, I had the consolation of pronouncing her out 
of danger. I never alluded to her captivity, except incidentally, and 
then she sobbed, smiled, pressed my hand, and turned away her 
head. So soon as she could walk she insisted on returning to 
Europe; and as I expected that the sea-air would perfect her reco- 
very, I sent her off in a litter, under the escort of four men on whom 
I could thoroughly rely. She reached Vera Cruz in safety. 
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In the evening, after she was gone, I resumed possession of 
myself, so to speak, and for the first time since my return I sat 
quietly down in my study. I was feeling sad and weary as I 
thought over the whole succession of adventures through which I 
had passed, retracing, as it were, the windings of the maze from 
which I had at length emerged. My spirits rose as I looked around 
at the familiar objects and the well-known walls. 

The place reserved among my books for the Gomara was, alas, 
empty, but I resolved to combat my disappointment by resuming my 
labours. I determined to proceed at once with my essay upon the 
probable food of the megatherium, and to resume my researches into 
the T’heobroma cacao of Linnezus. 

While these wise resolutions were forming themselves in my 
mind, my eyes fell on a small wooden box placed on the floor 
under a table. I thought I recognised the mark of my friend Sumi- 
chrast upon the lid, and, concluding that the box contained some 
archeological curiosities, I set it on the table and proceeded to 
unpack it. I carefully removed ten layers of cotton wool, and from 


underneath them I brought to light— What? The Gomara of 


Millan, Saragossa, 1552, editio princeps ; a legacy which my friend 
Perez had intrusted to Porfirio Diaz, the master-muleteer, to be 
safely delivered to me, and which had left Puebla on the very day 
of my arrival there! 

Dear and worthy Perez! And I had doubted his friendship ; 
I had misjudged that great soul! How amply he was avenged! 

I had been mistaken when I told the Tomasi that only fortune, 
not books, came to the sleeper. Poor young woman! Long after 
she was gone back to Europe it was said and believed in Mexico 
that, having fallen in love with the Lobo, she had gone off and 
lived with him in the mountains. All those who shall read my 
memoirs in the future will know how much credit to attach to 
that foolish rumour; for who can certify to its utter falsehood, if 
not I? 

As for the editio princeps of Gomara, I bequeath it to my natal 
city, Strasbourg, togéther with all my collections, which, after my 
death, are to be transported to the old capital of Alsace, when that 
province shall once more form a portion of France. 





























M. GAMBETTA IN HIS NEW HOUSE. 


MonsIEvuR GaMBETTA moves about so rapidly that chroniclers who 
have to describe him in connection with his home can hardly keep 
pace with him. Two or three years ago he was living in the hum- 
blest style in the Rue Montaigne, with a good old aunt to keep house 
for him and to make his pastry. Then he moved to the Chaussée 
d’Antin, to live at the office of his paper, the République Frangaise. 
Here he had a fine suite of rooms, but nothing to those he now oc- 
cupies; for he has gone at a bound to the Palais Bourbon, on the 
other side of the river. In the Chaussée G’Antin he lived over his 
workshop ; in the Palais Bourbon he is near his workshop still— 
the Chamber of Deputies over which he presides. The Palace is 
next door to the Chamber ; it is the Speaker’s lodgings of the French 
Parliament. 

If you look at the Chamber of Deputies from the river-bank you 
will see a long and spacious building extending on the right and 
communicating with it by one or more covered ways. This is the 
Palais Bourbon, where M. Gambetta is lodged. It is a mighty 
change from the Rue Montaigne; but we will not insist upon that. 
In place of the old woman in the concierge’s lodge, who grum- 
blingly gave you leave to pick your way up the narrow stair, you 
have sentries without and within, and the grand ‘ chef de cabinet 
de M. le Président,’ who receives your card. You have to walk 
down a long avenue, which takes you to the real front of the Pre- 
sidency, at that side of the palace farthest from the river. Then, 
by.a broad flight of steps, you reach a large and supremely uncom- 
fortable entrance-hall. There are sentries at the steps, and these 
are but the outermost guards of the presidential defences. ‘The 
second line is formed by the lacqueys in this ante-chamber, the 
third by the chef de cabinet, who is in a little room to the left. 
This a new chef, chosen specially for the purpose. There used to 
be one in the Chaussée d’Antin; but he had too much heart for 
his office, and in this new sphere he had to be superseded by a 
soldier, chosen presumably for the appalling strength of his cough. 
The civilian was not dismissed, but he was kept in a subordinate 
position to the soldier ; and now he, who was once all powerful as 
an introducer of visitors, mildly waves you on to the desk of his 
successor. The ante-chamber communicates with the breakfast- 
room of M. le Président—large enough for the manauvres of a 
battalion. The tables remind us of those on which Gulliver drove 
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in his coach before the ladies of Brobdingnag ; but still they are not 
superfluously large ; for M. le Président loves to have people about 
him, having, indeed, a perfect horror of solitude. He has splendour 
here ; but it will hardly do to say that he has comfort. There is 
everything but that. The furniture is solemnly and artistically 
unpleasant—dark wood and gold, with many a square yard of 
Gobelins work panelled on the walls in lieu of pictures. Beyond 
this breakfast-room of M. le Président is his drawing-room. If the 
former room would manceuvre a battalion, the latter would mancuvre 
a regiment. It is one interminable expanse of well-waxed floor ; 
and it would serve the two Chambers, and all the great bodies of 
State into the bargain, as a skating-rink. There is very little 
furniture here ; the place has to be kept clear for /étes and monster 
ceremonies. It is only one of a suite of drawing-rooms on the 
ground-floor, the Palais Bourbon being particularly rich in apart- 
ments of this description. The President of the Chamber has a 
great many people to entertain; so his drawing-rooms are little 
more than ornamental sheds, in which he may conveniently herd 
his nominal acquaintance. Parallel to the big drawing-room is a 
long corridor in dark wood and garnet velvet, softly illumined from 
the ceiling through coloured glass, which is understood to be a 
smoking-room for the thousands. It is not half so cosy as the 
corner in the old café Procope, where, some dozen years ago, M. 
le Président used to smoke his clay pipe. This corridor was the 
picture-gallery of De Morny, and half his fortune was stored there 
in the shape of some ofthe most admired works in Europe. We 
forgot, as we left the breakfast-room, the little library on the right, 
which is the only comfortable chamber in this part of the place. 
There is but one thing wanting to make it perfect—Gambetta’s own 
books, instead of the many books provided by the State, which are 
there at present; but these will come in due time. Some such 
snuggery as this was wanted to save the occupant from the intoler- 
able ennui of a sojourn in these gilded barns. It was a happy 
thought of the architect to dot the expanse of barn here and there 
with a room in which a man may talk without being scared by the 
echoes of his own voice. Gambetta guards against that in the 
other apartment by never breakfasting alone. He was always 
hospitable ; and in his present position he has to entertain a good 
many people on public grounds. By way of securing the loyalty of 
the army, he has revived the custom of asking the officer of the 
guard to his table every day. This question of the guard is one of 
much importance at the Palais Bourbon. The Guard of Parliament 
ought to be entirely devoted to Parliament, and to be ready to 
defend it upon occasion against both the army and the mob. M. 
Martel wished to have a special corps for the Senate—a gendarmerie 
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of veterans. Gambetta, who was wiser, said the regular army 
would do for him ; and so adroitly put in a first claim to the devo- 
tion of the entire service by a show of the fullest confidence. The 
device is well known in lion-taming, but it has hitherto been ignored 
in political life. 

The upper rooms at the Palais Bourbon are less desolately grand 
than those below; and here, in certain snug petits appartements, 
Gambetta truly lives. He has had the place fitted up with a special 
view to his peculiar needs. In one room he revenges himself by 
the comfort of his dinners on the occasional desolation of the break- 
fasts eaten below. He is by no means indifferent to the pleasures 
of the table—as a Frenchman of influence, he cannot afford to be; 
but he has learned to enjoy these with more moderation since 
his doctors warned him that he was on the high-road to a cata- 
strophe. At one time he never walked, but simply worked and fed, fed 
and worked ; now he does his given number of miles on foot every day, 
always with a companion, and, as often as not, with Coquelin, the great 
comic actor of the Francais. Moreover, he takes steady exercise in his 
gymnasium, and finds the time for it by getting his secretary to read 
the morning papers while he is up aloft on the bars. Another part 
of his regimen of health is to take cold douches, the craze with all 
Frenchmen—and, it may be added, Frenchwomen—just now. The 
supreme bon ton with the latter is to have a gallop in the Bois, and 
then jump off the horse, before they cool, to be pumped on with 
almost ice-cold water. A year or two ago it was to eat arsenic for 
health; but, of course, the fashions change. Gambetta has even 
taken to le sport, and, whenever he can find time, is out with gun 
and dog. All this is understood to be a part of his physical train- 
ing for the Presidency of the Republic; he has had his political 
training long since in many a trying scene. His recognition of the 
importance of exercise and field-sports in the work of statesmanship 


is one more compliment of many from the same quarter paid to 
English methods. | 





THE TOKEN. 





FLoat away, white rose-leaf, rose-leaf soft and fair, 
Sister of the happy leaves that deck my lady’s hair; 
Down the rushing river, to the southern sea, 

Go, and take the longing that I breathe to thee. 

Say my dreams are haunted by her presence bright ; 
Say she dazzles for me in the noonday light ; 

Say she shines before me ever as my goal, 

The darling of my hidden heart, the angel of my soul. 
White as her white hand is, sweet as her sweet mouth, 
Float away, dumb messenger, to the sunny South. 


Fly away, red rose-leaf, rose-leaf rich and gay, 

Chosen from the chosen buds that I wear to-day ; 

On the stormy wind’s wing with my greeting go, 

Where the great waves crash and leap, where the heath-bells blow; 
Tell him, through the dance and feast still I think of him, 

Want him in the merry morn, in the gloaming dim ; 


Tell him all the maiden hopes, all the fancies tender, 
Thronging round a heart’s first love in its full surrender ; 
Stanch and true and swift as he, so I bid thee forth, 
Fly away, dumb messenger, to the gallant North. 


Where the wavelets crisped and laughed ’neath a terrace-walk, 

Kissed the blue forget-me-nots, swayed the lily’s stalk, 

A white rose-leaf fell and rose on the glittering river, 

Till a proud swan, gliding, snapped—it was gone for ever. 

Against a grim tower’s lattices, high upon the head, 

Driven by the angry blast, swept a rose-leaf red, 

Shivering, strove an instant, then was torn away, 

Whirled among the breakers wild churning o’er the bay. 

And roses white and roses red bloomed many a fair June tide, 

But never to the northern hold came the southern bride. 
SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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